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Hf? loves to lie beneath the sky 
When summer days are sweet, 
Where sunbeams play and branches sway, 
Apart from dust and heat; 
And silent see the honey-bee 
Flit by with burdened thighs, 
A busy thing of tireless wing 
And eager argus eyes. 


He loves to hear the wren anear, 
The oriole above, 
The warbling thrush that bends the rush, 
The plaintive wild-wood dove. 
Of every flower in mead and bower 
The mystic creed he knows, 
Why lilies grow as white as snow, 
And why so red the rose. 


His dearest books are fields and brooks, 
His sweetest song the sea; 
His store of gold the woods unfold 
Through autumn’s alchemy. 
Some beauty still on plain or bill 
His tender heart enchains 
When frost elves weave their wreaths, and leave 
Their etchings on the panes. 


Though like the flight of birds at night 
The wingéd years speed on, 

And eyes that brim with light grow dim 
And ruddy cheeks grow wan, 

He still doth dream of dale and stream 
Where lovingly he trod ; 

Who so hath been to nature kin 
Must needs be near to God. 


—_— 


Written for The Congregationalist by c 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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THREE M)RE RINGING BAOOALAU- 
REATE UTTERANOES. 
UNSELFISH EDUCATED MEN. 

The danger for the mass lies in their own 
ignorance, or half-ignorance, or half-knowl- 
edge and the blindness which may lead them 
to trust in selfish or deceitful guides. The 
vbservation of the public life at this moment 
makes manifest the threatening character of 
the danger. The influence of the educated 
men who are not selfish is the need of the 
hour and of the generation. Whoever else 
may deceive or go astray, you must not de- 
ceive. Whoever else may be thoughtless of 
his influence, y u must be thcughtful.—Presi- 
dent Dwight of Yale. 

THE OPEN MIND AND GOD’S MESSAGE. 

What is our duty? It is, first of all, to lis- 
ten for the voice of God. Does God speak? If 
there is a God he surely speaks. Does God 
speak today? If he spoke in times past, he 
speaks today. The occasions are as many, 
the need is as great. His nature has not 
changed, nor has man’s nature changed To 
whom does he speak? To every one who lis- 
tens, to every one who opens heart and mind 
to hear, to every one whose soul has received 
even the slightest glimpse of the divine word. 
But how does be speak, and how shall we 
hear? He speaks through the men of ancient 
days, whose lives and words were the voice of 
God, a voice which still speaks, which is all 
the more clear because the history of centu- 
ries has attested the genuineness of the mes- 
sage. He speaks through the great events of 
history; these furnish us a voice of warning 
as well as a voice of promise. His voice is 
heard in the revelations of all science, a cer- 
tain and divine message, the mysteries of 
which are now beginning to be understood. 
The voice may be heard speaking through the 
laws of mind, as well as of matter. In the 
laws of life and thought we discover a voice 
which, more than any other perhaps, is the 
voice of God. But all these voices blend in 
the life and teaching of one who spoke cen- 
turies ago and still speaks; for all, the voice 
of God as spoken through Jesus of Nazareth 
is simple and sufficient. Howshall we listen? 
By training eye and ear to be sensitive to 
every impression, by training head and heart 
to be touched by every message which bears 
the divine seal.—Pvesident Harper of Chicago 
University. 

PSEUDO-PATRIOTISM. 

True patriotism is one of the highest and 
holiest qualities possible to man. To be a 
patriot is the next best thing to being a Chris- 
tian, and if one is a Christian patriotism is 
one of the chief forms in which his Christian- 
ity will manifest itself. For Christianity, as we 
have seen so often, is essentially the life of un- 
selfish devotion to objective and universal 
ends; and among the ends which this univer- 
sal life includes one’s country must ever take 
the first and foremost place. . . . False patri- 
otism is a feeble imitation of some other nation, 
or else it is a faint echo ef bygone conditions. 
Both kinds of this imitative, second-band 
pseudo-patriotism are rife and rampant today. 
The jingo is the pseudo-patriot who wants to 
imitate other nations. The A. P. A. isa pseudo- 
patriotic order that seeks to revive an out- 
worn animosity.... Just such a crisis as 
comes in the life of every young man con- 
fronts the nation now. Shall we be wh t 
Providence in giving us this broad land, with 
the ocean on either side and conditions of cli- 
mate to the north and south which refuse to 
support a formidable rival, manifestly in- 
tended us to be~a solver of the social prob- 
lems of an industrial age; an example to all 
the nations of the dignity and splendor and 
prosperity and power of peace? Or shall we 
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debauch our 


squander our resources and 
minds and harden our hearts in order to grat- 
ify the empty pride of being reckoned a for- 
midable fighter and to indulge the childish 
fondness for passing blustering resolutions ?— 
President William De Witt Hyde at Bowdoin. 





—_ 


EDUOATION. 


— Rev. William Gallagher, Ph. D., for ten 
years principal of Williston Seminary at East- 
hampton, Mass., has accepted the head mas- 
tership of the Thayer Academy at Braintree. 


—— The New England Chautauqua Sunday 
School Assembly at Lakeview, South Fram- 
ingham, Mass., will open, July 20, with a lec- 
ture by Rev. Russell H. Conwell, D.D. 
Among the other speakers will be Rev. George 
A. Gordon, D.D., Prof. W. A. Scott of Madi- 
son University, Booker T. Washington, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Chaplain W. H. Milburn, 
D.D., and D. L. Moody. There will be daily 
normal class instruction in Bible and Sunday 
school science under Rey. J. L. Hurlbut, 
D. D., assisted by Prof G. W. Pease. 

—— An increased number of students and a 
higher degree of excellence marked the exer- 
cises of Commencement week at the Wilton 
German. English College. The vice-president, 
Prof. E. Mannhardt, preached the baccalaure- 
ate sermon in German, and Rev. G. L. Cady 
of Geneseo, Ill., delivered an admirable Com- 
mencement address in English, taking as his 
theme Secrets of Success, considered under 
the heads, Courage, Character, Christ. Twelve 
graduates from the academic course took part 
in the Commencement exercises, nine speak- 
ing in English and three in German. Other 
features of the week were the recital of the 
Conservatory of Music, the Commencement 
concert, a prize oratorical contest and a ban- 
quet provided by the citizens of Wilton. The 
quality of the year’s work affords gratifica- 
tion to the trustees and proves the importance 
of this missionary college for our German 
citizens. 








ALL the people should keep themselves healthy 
and especial care should be given to this matter at 
this time. Health depends upon pure, rich blood, 
for when the blood is impure and impoverished 
diseases of various kinds are almost certain to 
result. The one true blood purifier is Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, By its power to purify and vitalize 
the blood it has proved itself to be the safeguard of 
health, and the record of remarkable cures effected 
proves that it has wonderful power over disease. 
It actually and permanently cures when all other 
preparations fail to do any good whatever, 
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100 Copies, 60 Cents, postpaid. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset Street, Boston. 





Does Your Hair Fall Out? 


Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? If so,I can 
help you. If totally bald do not write. Select family 
patronage for ten years. Send self-addressed stampea 
envelope to Miss RACHEL T. Wy ATT, Centerville, Mass. 
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Subscribers’ Wants. 


Nottces under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost suoscrivers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Homes with adoption for two motherless boys, 
air five years and twenty-two months, respectively. 
‘: es may be addressed H. D. Robinson, Barre, 


Housekeeper. Wanted, by a New England lady 
Sept. lst, who is in every way capable of taking charge 
of a house and servants, a position as housekeeper, 
compentee, or both. With the best of references. 

‘Mrs. H.,” care The Congregationalist. 





- Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





THE Rev. DR. FRANCIS E. MARSTEN, of Columbus, 
O., may be aaeteeee by correspondents until Oct. 1 at 
Attleboro Falls, Ma 

ANY church pierced to dispose of fifty or more copies 
of “The Church Hymn Book,” compiled by Edwin F. 
Hatfield, 1872, will please correspond with Rev. Chas. N. 
Gleason, Edgartown, Mass. 

AMERIOAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 ie = 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social con itionofseamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missi ries; pr tes temperance 
homes and boarding houses th leading seaport+ at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Soctety at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
REV. W. U. STITT, Secretary. 
W. OC. STURGES, easurer. 














Church Equipment. 
Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 








THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURGH BELLS é¢54¢3 
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leSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Buckeye Bell Foundry 


E.W.Vandazen Co., pt dedg ha 


oer ea nee Church Bells & Chimes, 


Highest Award at World's Fair. Gold 
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Cathedral Tubular Bells, 
CHIMES AND PEALS ‘vitcr'patencs): 


other patents.) 

U.S. Tubular Bell Co. Sole Mfrs., Methuen, Mass. 

PULPIT SUIT and LODGE ROOM FUR- 

NITUBE. Send for Catalogue, 

A.B. & E. L. SHAW, ~- 27 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Factory and 


JA Catalogue FREE. AMERICAN 


BELL FOUNDRY CO., Noatnvitce, Micn. 


CHURCH ORCANS 


Hook & Hastings Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in building or remodeling 
over 400 church edifices enables him to eave and utilize 
all the valuable parts. and for a comparatively small 
outlay produce a building preferable to a new one of 
much greater cost. He proposes to continue the work 
of remodeling as a specialty, and tenaers bis services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. 


CHURGHLIGHT 
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werful, softest, 
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ght known for churches, halls and 
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___ Hotels and Travel. 


UNION PACIFIC 


The Overland Route —World’s Pictorial Line. 
THE ONLY LINE WEST OF MISSOURI RIVER RUNNING 
BUFFET SMOKING AND LIBRARY CARS. 


THE ORIGINAL OVERLAND ROUTE. 
It was the Route in 749! 
It is the Route Today, and 
Will be for All Time to Come! 
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Fastest Train to the West, 
“THE OVERLAND LIMITED,” 
CHICAGYO to SAN FRANCISCO daily 
in §3 Days from Chicago. 
"721-2 Days from Missouri River. 
Pullman Palace Sleepers; Dining Cars; Free Reclining 
Chair Cars; Buffet Smokivg and Library Cars. 
For tickets and full information call or address any 


Union Pacific agent, or KE. L. LoMAX, Gen. Pass. and 
Tkt. Agt., Omaha, Neb. 


Egypt and Palestine. 


H. CAZE & SONS, Ltd., 


In whose hands were intrusted The Congregationalist’s 
Oriental Tour of 1895 and the Pilgrimage to England and 
Holland of this year, ANNOUNCE a delightful and com- 
prebensive tour under personal escort, sailing from 
New York Oct. 3d, per North German L. S. 8S. Ems, 
visiting 


Gibraltar, Algiers, Italy, Egypt, Palestine, 
Constantinople and Greece. 
STRICTLY FIRST CLASS. 

113 DAYS. ALL EXPENSES, 8860. 


Annual ’Round the World Party leaves in 
September, via San Francisco, 
For program and particulars apply to 


New vor,’ H, Gaze & Sons, Ltd., *se’snesten 
THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Opposite Grace Church, - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and 
hospitable treatment at the St. Denis which is 
rarely met with in a public house, and which in- 


sensibly draws you there as often as you turn your 
face toward New York.” 


Northfield Hotel, 


EAST NORTHFIELD, - MASS. 


Delightful rambles and drives, varied forms 
of recreation. Rest and quiet for those who 
prefer it. A first-class summer hotel. Reduced 
rates until July 30. Get the booklet, ‘ Pictur- 
esque Northfield,” at Fitchburg Ticket Office, 
250 Washington Street, Boston. 

AMBERT G. MOODY, Manager. 














Save the Boys! 
KURN HATTIN HOME. 


A Christian home under the supervision of prom- 
inent ministers and Jaymen for the care and educa- 
tion of needy and neglected boys. Located at West- 
minster, Vt., a beautiful spot in the Connecticut 
Valley. Careful home training, good food and 
pleasant surroundings. Persons interested in say- 
ing »pvor boys and training them for lives of useful- 
ness are requested to write for particulars of the 
work. Sample copies of monthly paper free. 

A few vacancies can be filled with suitable boys 
by persons willing to aid the work. 

Contributions needed and earnestly solicited. 

Rev. G. H. DE BEVOISE, Agent, Keene, N. H. 
B. F. Moore, Supt., Westminster, Vt. 


The 
NEW 





The committee appointed by 
| the National Council to pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis 
sion have reported, and their 
F f Form ‘ Admission is now 
bd printed in convenient form 
2 m 9 * an 8 pp. — Ee 

Q | the Congregationalist aflet 
Admission | ¢coneteest'0 


Sent, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25cts.; 100 copies, $2.00. 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 





Educational. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 


Established, 1855. 
3 EasT 14TH STREET, N. Y. 
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Published every Thursday, 
At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
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W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 








Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free, EVERETT O. Fisk & CO, 





TH EOLOGICA Ll. 


MAINE, Baneor. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Choice between two courses of study, Classical and 
English Biblieal, in Junior year; one course in 
Middle and Senior years. Optionals in Hebrew and 
Cognates, and in Greek. Entrance examination on 
Wednesday, Sept. 2,9 A.M. Apply to Prof. C. A. 
Beckwith, or Prof. G. W. Gilmore, Bangor, Me, 








OHIO, OBERLIN, 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
62d year opens Sept. 23d. With special advantages 
in the College and the Conservatory of Music. 

‘ I. BosSworRTH, Sec, 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 


Chicazo Theological Seminary. 


Next term begins Sept. 9th. Best theoreti- 
cal and practical training. Scholarships, Fel- 
lowships, Seminary Social Settlement. For 
further information address Prof. H.M.Scort, 
520 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


NEW H AM Psu IRE. 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 


COLBY ACADEMY. 
$200 to #250 a Year. Coeducational, 4ith Year. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. Gto. W. GIL K, President. 











NEW HAMPsHt I RE, EXE ETER. 
THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 114th year begins September 16, 189%, Eighty 

Scholarships awarded to students of high standing. 

For catalogue and iliustrated supplement, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 














MASSACHUSETTS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Established in 1889, by the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway. 
Eighth year will begin September 29th. Address 
AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director, 9 Appleton St., Boston, 





MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST, 


OAK GROVE HOPFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Amherst. Reopens September 23d, 1896. Certifi- 
cate admits to Smith and Wellesley. 
Miss VRYLING WILDER BuFFUM, A. B., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 

MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Worcester, Mass. Thorough preparation for Col- 
lege. Intermediate, Academic and Special Courses, 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 


Ashburnham, Mass. Co-educational, Six courses 

of study. New buildings. Large Gymnasium. Fine 

Laboratories. #200a year. Send for catalogue to 
H. 8. COWELL, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, DANVERS. 


MAPLEBANK HOME SCHOOL 
For Boys. Best of care and instruction guaran- 
teed. Small boys a specialty. Send for catalogue 
containing rau information, Address 
HENRY N. DE NORMANDIE, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE. 


ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies. 
Ten miles from Boston. Music, Art and Languages 
Thorough preparation for college. 
Miss WHITTEMORE, Prine ipal, Montvale, Mass. 


MABBAC HUSETTS, Boston. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 
New Hall, Ashburton Place, 
Opens Oct. 7 Boston, ! Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 


Academy for Boys. Prepares for any college or 
scientific school. Fully equipped laboratories in 
Chemistry, Physics and biology for training for 
medical schools, Fifty sixth year opens Sept. 10, 1896, 
Wa. GALLAGHER, Ph. D., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER, 
RCESTER ACADEM Pre pases have for aay 

wo Cc ole ege or Scientific 

School. Buildings new with every modern improve- 

ment of School-House, Dormitories, Dining Hall, 
Gymnasium and Infirmary with trained nurse, P lay 
groand and oval unexcelled, 63d year begins Se _ 
18%. D,. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prine mal 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Worcester (‘* The Academic City"), Mass. 4lat year. 
Best preparation for College, Profesional or Busi- 
ness life. Healthful location. Careful selection and 
supervision of students. Smal! Classes. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 
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Educational. 


Educational. 





MASSACH USETTS. 


NEW JERSEY. 





MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL (d8%). 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 
for Young Men and 
CARLETON SCHOOL 4°... College prepar 
atory and general course of ye SD Individual teach- 
ey, 


ing. Gymnasium male al ete. Circulars. 
. N. CARLETON, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADE MY. 
Founded 180%. For the higher education of 
young women. Classical and scientific course of 
study, also eo and optional. Year begins 
Sept. 16, 1896. Apply 
Ipa C. AL t EN, Principal, Bradford, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 
SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 

and Christian Workers. Courses for Teachers, 
Matrons, Home-Makers, City Missionaries, Pastor’s 
Assistants, Y. W. C. . See ngeariee, etc. Ninth year. 
Address for cire ulars” Miss L. L. Sherman, Principal 
(formerly prine . D. L. Moody’s peers | —_— 
52 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. (B. Y.W. C. A 





MASSACHUBETTS, SPRINGFIELD. 
° og ‘ * 
Attractive Life Calling. 

An unequaled mf nines | for some of our best men 
and women inthe * gt or ession ’’—lay, Sun dey schoo! | ae 
and missionary work. The Sch ol for Christian Workers, 
Springtield, Mass., should enter 100 leaders Sept. 2d in 
order to begin to fill the demand. New: Ladies’ Home, 
recognized practical missionary instructor, decision by 
trustees to place institution on highest educational 
basis and secure as presidenta leader among college and 
seminary presidents. Arouse your friends and send for 
catalogue. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


For Young Ladies. Regular and elective courses, 
literary, scientific, classical. Pupils also fitted for 
advanced courses in leading colleges. Excellent 
advantages in art and music. Fine gn A labora- 
tory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling alley; out- 
door sports, careful physical training. Perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Best bome influences, Beau- 
tifully situated, 28 miles from Boston. 

62d year. Fall term, Sept. 10, 189%. For illustrated 
a address 

A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE, 


LASELL SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, AUBURNDALE, MAbs, (ten 
miles from Boston). oston standards of schol- 
pare d and conduct of life, with advantages of 
healthful and beautiful suburban residence, the best 
Musical and Literary entertainments in Boston, and 
convenient access to places of historic interest. 
Rowing and skating on Charles River; Out-door 
games; Gymnasium and swimming tank under éare- 
ful hygienic supervision. Lectures on topics adapted 
to the ideal administration of Home. Illustrated 
Catalogue free. 
Address C, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 





Chauncy-Hall and Berkeley | 


SCHOOLS 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Sts., Boston, 


he consolidation of Chauncy-Hall, the 
| oldest Boston Private School, with the 
| Serkeley School is the union of two 
| strong forces, forming an institution of the 
highest order, to be known hereafter by 
the older name. 

Thorough preparation for Colleges and 
Professional Schools. Full Grammar and 
High School courses. In all classes Special 
Students are received. 

Opens Sept. 21. Send for ’96 Catalogues. 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 

















CONNECTICUT. 
CONNEOTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL, 


Lakeville, Conn. Prepares for the best Colleges 
and Scientific Schools. The next year will begin 
September 16, 18%. 

EDWARD G. Coy, Head Master. 








CONNECTICUT, NORWALK, 

MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Conn. 2ith year. Primary, Academic, 
and College ~eepeneneey courses. Music, Art, and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildi: gs, steam heat, gymnasium. 





si (“ss NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK, PEEKSKILL, 

THE PEEKSKILL [MILITARY ACADEII1Y 
Peekskill, N. Y. 63d year. Send for illustrated cat- 
alogue. CoL, LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 
NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 
For Young Ladies. 48th year. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON. 











_NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. For boarding ca- 
dets only. Complete! equipped and beautifully 
located on Hudson ge? near West Point. For 


catalogue, address 8. C. JONES, C. E., Supt. 








Montélair Military Academy, 
Montclair, N. J. 

We aim to know our pupils, and, by 
earnest attention, to direct their studies 
wisely. If we fail, we are anxious to dis- 
cover whether the fault is ours or the 
parents’, and we therefore ask your co- 
operation. 

If you cannct inspect the school, write 
for a circular. 

J. G. MacVICAR, 


Head Master 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL, 
2101 and 2103 oe St., Philadelphia. 
For Girls Possesses finest private property in city. 
Boarding and day. 15th year. Academic, College 
Preparatory and Musical Depts. For illus. cat. and 
cefs.,address Dr. and Mrs. JAMES R. DANFORTH, 











AGENTS WANTED 


In every Town, to sell 


THE LIFE OF 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, 


Author of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ 
By her son, CHARLES E. STOWE. 
For terms and territory apply to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park Street, Boston. 





FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


Gospel Hymns, |! to 6, for Devotional Meetings. 
Excelsior Musie Edition, 739 Hymns, #75 per 100. 

Gospel Choir No. 2. #40 per 100. 

Wigheet Praise, for the Sabbath School. #30 
per le 


Christian Endeavor Hymns. #30 per 100. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


O.p Booxs BoucurtT. 


LIBRARIES AND SMALL PARCELS OF 
BOOKS PURCHASED. 
Save the expense and delay of Auction Sales. 
N.J.BARTLETT & CO., 28 Cornhill, Boston 


Steps for 
Beginners. 











A Manual of instruction for persons seeking 
the Way of Life and admission into the 
membership of the Church of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. By ASHER ANDERSON, 
Paper. Pp. 69. 12 cents; $10 per 100 
copies. 


Mr. Anderson’s little volume is the result 
of his own practical experience in preparing 
young people to enter the membership of the 
church. It is a simply written little manual, 
free from theological technicalities, but full 
of suggestion and very clear in its pointing 
out of the great fundamentals of Christian 
truth. Some pastors prefer to prepare their 
own course of instruction for such persons as 
they can reach in this way, but there will be 
many others who can use Mr. Anderson’s 
manual to good advantage, and no one who is 
interested in work of this kind can fail to be 
helped by a reading and careful study of the 
book. It is a good thing, too, to be put into 
the hands of any one who is beyond the reach 
of immediate personal effort, but who may be 
led by the clear statements of the manual to 
find with its aid the greatest of all blessings. 


Congregational S. S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S NEW BOOK 


Studies 
SUBSIDIARY I? THE WORKS 


Bishop Butler 
The Right Hon. W. 5. GLADSTONE. 


12mo, cloth, $2.00 net. 


The Works of Joseph Butler, 
D.C. L. 


Sometime Lord Bishop of Durham. Divided 
into Sections; with Sectional Headings, 
Index Notes, etc. 


Edited by 


The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 


2 vols., Svo, cloth, $7.00 net. 


NEW VOLUME. 


The Modern Reader’s Bible. 


A Series of Books from the Sacred Scriptures, 
represented in Modern Literary Form. Each 
Number of the Series Edited, with an 
Introduction, by RICHARD G. MOUL- 
TON, M. A. (Camb.), Ph. D. (Penn.), 
Professor of Literature in Eng- 
lish in the University of 
Chicago. 
18mo, cloth, each 50 cents; or, in paste-grain 
morocco, gilt top, 60 cents. 


BIBLICAL IDYLS. 


The Lyric Idyl of Selomon’s Song and the Epic 
Idyls of Ruth, Esther, and Tobit. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
THE PROVERBS. 


A Miscellany of Sayings and Poems embodying 
Isolated Observations of Life. 


ECCLESIASTICUS. 


A Miscellany including longer compositions, 
still embodying only Isolated Observations of 
Life. 


ECCLESIASTES — WISDOM OF SOLO- 
MON. 


Each in a Series of Connected Writings em- 
bodying, from different standpoints, a Solution 
of the Whole Mystery of Life. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. 


A Dramatic Poem in which are embodied Vary- 
ing Solutions of the Mystery of Life. 


DEUTERONOMY 


The Orations and Songs of Moses, constituting 
his Farewell to the People of Israel. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Books for 
Summer 
Reading. 





Any book, religious or secular, 
can be supplied by us at short 
notice and at a liberal discount. 


Congregational S. 8S. & Publishing Society, 
Boston and Chicago. 


TIMELY 





1. Planning. 
8. Young Men in Politics. 


Congregationalist 4. somebody is Wasting. 


5. Renewal of Good Citizen- 
Leaflets ship. 


P 
3 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 














Volume LXXX1 


HANDBOOK NO. 10 


CONTAINING 


Prof. Walker’s 
80 Years of Congregationalism, 


Bishop Hurst's 
seri 80 Years of Christian Progress, 
Prof. Hart’s 


80 Years of Political Progress, 
NOW READY. 
Price 4 cents; 100 copies, $1.25. 


% TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. ® 


6 Months for . PRS Ser 
3 Months for 25 cts. 


- «+ $1.00 
4 Weeks Free. 








Christian Endeavor forces serves as 

a fresh reminder of the enduring 
vitality of the movement and of its immense 
influence for gocd. Though the convention 
was smaller than last year’s in this city, the 
enthusiasm, spirituality and the quality of 
the platform speaking as a whole reached 
the high standards which previous gather- 
ings have attained. Meeting in the national 
capital, it wes fitting that special empha- 
sis should be laid upon the duties and 
problems of citizenship. We are glad to 
note the unusual prominence of subjects 
relating to the deepening of the individual 
Christian life. 


A NOTHER great rallying of international 


The death of Mr. Anson D. F. Randolph, 
July 6, makes a sad break in a wide circle 
of religious and literary friends for whom 
his New York bookstore has long been a 
delightfully attractive center. His vein of 
genuine humor, his genial temper, his large 
acquaintance with literature, his exhaust- 
less fund of anecdote made his sanctum not 
unlike that of the late James T. Fields of 
Boston, though with a larger infusion of 
the ministerial element in the circle. The 
late Dr, W. M. Taylor was his frequent and 
delighted visitor. Connected with the book 
business for more than half a century, he 
was widely known by bookish men all over 
the land, who have greatly valued and relied 
on his judgment as to the probable success 
of works seeking publication. His taste in 
the manufacture of books was unsurpassed. 
Indeed, he may be regarded as the originator 
of the modern style of making books, par- 
ticularly religious books, outwardly attract- 
ive. Devout in spirit and fend of poetry, 
his various collections of devotional works, 
often containing, anonymously, pieces of 
his own, have been spiritually helpful to 
thousands of Gog’s people. His own poems, 
not a few of which he has given to the public 
in The Congregationalist, had in them the 
true poetic ring as well as deeply Christian 
experience, and will live long in many a be- 
liever’s memory. The wife of his youth 
preceded him by but a few weeks to the 
heavenly mansions, of which their earthly 
home was a sweet and blessed foretaste. 


The New York Observer is constrained 
to explain at length just what is meant 
when, on May 21, it said: ‘‘ The whole ten- 
dency of the gospel is to abase man and to 
exalt God.” Upon reading which we said: 
“The whole tendency of the gospel is to 
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redeem man and thus to glorify God.” 
Agreeing with much that the Observer says 
now in defense of its position, we must still 
protest against the original statement and 
its supplement: ‘‘ Man is really up in the 
the scale of being only when he is in the 
dust of an utter self-abnegation. ... Man 
is debased unless he is abased.”’ Self-ap- 
praisement, leading to hatred of sin, contri- 
tion, humility, desire for pardon, are the 
result of every man’s contact with the gospel 
of God’s love as revealed in Jesus Christ, but 
there is nothing in the gospel that calls upon 
man to grovel, or to lose his self-respect, 
before he can be a disciple of Christ. Such 
a theory of salvation is more the product of 
the ratiocinations of Augustine and John 
Calvin than it is the product of the study 
of the gospels, or obedience to the prompt- 
ings of the Holy Spirit. 


Public school teachers will be interested 
in the outcome of the trial of a Dr. Keeton 
of Ravensword, Ill., who was arrested for 
assaulting the principal of one of the local 
schools, with intent to kill, The defendant 
was found guilty, subjected to a fine and 
kept in the county jail one night. He had 
been offended because his son had not been 
advanced more rapidly and claimed that he 
had been kept back out of spite on the part 
of the principal. The examination papers 
submitted to the court disproved this charge. 
With no other provocation the doctor went 
to the schoolhouse, entered the principal’s 
private room, struck him violently and un- 
expectedly and threatened, as affirmed, to 
kill him. There was a great deal of interest 
in the case. Not infrequently teachers are 
threatened with bodily injury by parents of 
unruly or stupid children. Had Dr. Keeton 
been acquitted it might have proved a seri- 
ous precedent. A severe penalty was not 
desired, and in view of the fact that the 
truth of the charges was admitted, although 
with no expression of sorrow, a slight pen- 
alty was satisfactory to those whose inter- 
ests are protected by it. 


—— 


THE NATIONAL PERIL, 


In our issue of May 25, commenting on 
the political outlook, we expressed the hope 
that the action of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic national conventions would be such 
as to give the voters of the nation an oppor- 
tunity to face a “ vital issue, even though it 
shatter old, honored, but nearly defunct 
parties’; and we ventured the prophecy 
that if such a vital issue were presented an 
answer would be given which would cause 
the nation ‘‘to emerge triumphantly on a 
new era of prosperity and be thankful for 
the darkness that preceded the dawn.”’ 
Little did we dream how clean-cut, disin- 
tegrating and vital the issue was to be, or 
how thorough and dramatic the process of 
disintegration and reintegration. 

In June the Republicans met at St. Louis, 
faced the question of monetéty standards 
squarely and unequivocally declared in favor 
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of the gold standard, pending internationa: 
agreement on bimetallism. Last week the 
Democratic national convention in turn de- 
clared in favor of bimetallism but practically 
in favor of the silver standard, irrespective 
of international agreement. 

Had it stopped there the Democratic con- 
vention would have taken a position suffi- 
ciently revolutionary and have formulated 
an issue distinct and vital enough to have 
merited the most thoughtful consideration 
and resolute action of every patriot. But it 
did not. Led by men who may be sincere 
but who certainly are not wise, they com- 
mitted the party to such theories of govern- 
ment as may fairly be described as revolu- 
tionary and subversive of law and order. 

So much so, too, that the issue now is not 
whether the candidates are statesmen, not 
whether the demonetization of silver by the 
United States in 1873 was a willful or unin- 
tentional wronging of the debtor and en- 
riching of the creditor class, not whether 
gold has appreciated and if so whether it 
has caused low prices, not whether the 
United States can by its fiat make fifty-three 
cents of silver worth 100 cents in gold, not 
whether the tariff should be for revenue 
only or for protection as well, although 
these are aspects of the problem which 
must be, and will be, considered, but the 
issue now is whether our national obliga- 
tions to foreign and native creditors are to 
be repudiated, whether the Executive is to 
be deprived of all power to defend the na- 
tional credit in times of stress or popular 
madness, whether the Federal authority is 
to be supreme when State or local authority 
fails to cope with organized lawlessness, 
whether the Federal judiciary is to be hon- 
ored and kept secure in its life tenure, sub- 
ject always to good behavior, whether the 
civil service is again to become the prey of 
the spoilsman, in short, whether a revolu- 
tion backward is to begin, which would set 
at naught the principles which underlie the 
Republic and civilization. 

In the presence of such a common foe, no 
wonder mep ars sinking past partisan differ- 
ences, and, as in 1860, joining to save na- 
tional honor aad the fruits of individual 
toil and thrift. 

The present is no time for calling names, 
for arousing sectional or class animosities, 
or for impugning motives. Facts and argu- 
ments must be faeed and weighed. A cam- 
paign of education must be waged, This 
done, be the strife ever so strenuous, truth 
and right will conquer, and the verdict be 
unquestioned and obeyed. 


nation 


THE DOSHISHA AND THE MISSION 
IN JAPAN. 

We have received a copy of the “ letter 
addressed to the members of the Prudential 
Committee of the A. B. C. F. M. from the 
president of the Doshisha,’’ dated at Kyoto, 
Japan, April, 1896. It contains a criticism 
of and reply to the report of the American 
Board’s deputation to Japan, and is further 
supplemented by official action of the Trus- 
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tees of the Doshisha reported in another 
column by our Japanese correspondent. 

In order to make the matter clear to our 
readers we may recall that the Doshisha 
was founded as a Christian university by 
Joseph Hardy Neesima with the aid of 
funds collected in America and that it has 
ever since had the counsel and financial aid 
of the American Board. Mr. Neesima in- 
serted in the constitution of the institution 
a distinct declaration of its Christian basis. 
Article III. reads, ‘‘Christianity is the 
foundation of the moral education pro- 
moted by this corporation,’’ and on this 
point there is entire agreement between the 
trustees and the mission, the difference aris- 
ing only in regard to the interpretation of 
the word Christianity. 

Mr. Neesima was not content that the in- 
stitution should be a mere theological train- 
ing school, but began as he could to develop 
the curriculum on all sides, and this policy 
has been carried out, with the entire 
sympathy of the mission, by the trustees 
since his death. Of late, however, it has 
seemed to the missionaries and to many of 
the Japanese pastors that the Christian in- 
fluence of the school has suffered by the 
presence in the faculty of men whose public 
teaching is pronouncedly anti-Christian or 
anti-evangelical, and the trustees have dis- 
tinctly refused to define the Christianity of 
the foundation so as to insure its including 
such necessary Christian doctrines as the 
personality of God, the divinity of Christ 
and the future life. This leaves room for a 
recrudescence of the pantheistic elements 
which are universal in unevangelized Japa- 
nese thought, while the refusal to make the 
definition was based upon the ground that 
Christians differ and that to make any such 
limitation of Christianity was to identify 
the institution with a denomination. 

The other serious difficulty related to prop- 
erty originally bought with money contrib- 
uted by the American Board for the use of 
its missionaries, some of whom were teach- 
ers in the Doshisha, Japanese law forbids 
foreigners to buy or lease land outside the 
treaty ports. It became necessary, there- 
fore, to put the title to property which the 
mission purchased in the name of Japanese 
subjects. After the bitter anti-foreign poli- 
tical campaign of 1892, however, these 
nominal holders of the title became alarmed 
and begged that they might be relieved of 
the responsibility, which was then trans- 
ferred to the trustees ef the Doshisha, leav- 
ing, as before, only an equitable right in 
houses in Kyoto occupied by missionaries 
and missionary teachers to the mission. 
This equitable right the trustees through 
their treasurer have since expressly and in 
writing declined to recognize, assuming 
that the houses were built for foreign teach- 
ers in the Doshisha and allowing their use 
to other missionaries only as a token of 
gratitude and good will to the American 
Board for its assistance. 

The time has evidently come for a final 
readjustment of the relations of the mission 
and the school. In regard to the property, 
to which the Doshisha has an unquestioned 
legal right, but upon which the mission has a 
moral claim, the trustees have at last, by the 
action quoted in the article of our Japanese 
correspondent, consented to recognize this 
moral claim to the extent of offering a fif- 
teen years’ occupancy of the houses in ex- 
change for full possession at the end of that 
time. As this was the suggestion of com- 
promise made by the deputation sent out 
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from America last year and, at the time of 
their visit, rejected by the trustees, this side 
of the question may be regarded as in the 
way of settlement. If not a recognition in 
terms of the equitable right of the mission, 
it is so in fact, and the issue of character is 
too serious to admit of quibbling over 
words. 

In regard to the responsibility for the 
Christian character of the Doshisha the 
trustees have also paved the way for a 
change which will leave them with com- 
plete control and sole responsibility, while 
the American Board will be free to conduct 
its work in its own way. By asking the 
Board to withdraw its subsidy and its 
teachers, an amicable, if sorrowful, parting 
is made possible. The Board, which would 
have hesitated to propose withdrawal, will, 
no doubt, take the trustees at their word 
and terminate a relation which involves re- 
sponsibility without a voice in the control, 
hoping and believing that with full respon- 
sibility and a faculty wholly Japanese con- 
servatism will grow. The Christian founda- 
tion which Mr. Neesima had so much at 
heart will probably be safer as the rising 
tide of Japanese Christian opinion produces 
its full effect unhindered by any further 
suspicion of foreign dictation or interfer- 
ence. No one in America, and least of all 
the constituency of the American Board, 
wishes anything but good to Japan, and 
especially to the school which Joseph Hardy 
Neesima founded in its ancient capital to 
the honor of Christ. 





BRITISH SENTIMENT TOWARD THE 
UNITED STATES. 

The war scare over the Venezuelan mat- 
ter is almost forgotten in our country. But 
it has left in England a more abiding im- 
pression. The feeling among the intelli- 
gent classes of the English people toward 
the United States has greatly changed dur- 
ing the last twenty years. They do not 
now look askance at Americans as boastful 
rivals nor regard them with superior indif- 
ference. Their genuine interest in our af- 
fairs, nay, more, their warm regard for us as 
facing like dangers and opportunities with 
themselves, cannot be mistaken. This sen- 
timent, which extensively prevails through- 
out England, is above national pride or 
prejudice and claims fraternity with those 
who share their traditions, their religious 
faith and their highest aims. 

The visit of The Congregationalist’s pil- 
grims to England has called forth a re- 
markable expression of this sentiment, 
which greatly surprised them and their 
friends. From the time of their arrival at 
Plymouth, and during their journey through 
the west countries, and again through the 
east of England, till their departure from 
Harwich for Holland, they were met by 
public demonstrations of friendship of the 
greatest sincerity and heartiness. They were 
greeted by deputations of citizens at each 
place on their arrival, They were presented 
with elegantly engrossed addresses from 
councils of free churches. Mayors and 
other officials, with large assemblies of 
leading citizens, entertained them in guild 
halls and other public buildings, Bishops, 
deans, canons and other clergy of the Es- 
tablished Church invited them to their 
residences. Masters and professors of col- 
leges at Oxford and Cambridge entertained 
them with accounts of the histories and the 
peculiarities of these institutions of learn- 
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ing. Special services were held for them 
in cathedrals, and the choicest and most 
ancient treasures of the churches were 
shown to them by those best able to tell 
their history and to gratify the curiosity of 
the visitors, Everywhere they were made 
honored guests because they were Amer- 
ican citizens. The thoughtful and often 
lavish preparations of Congregationalists in 
the towns and cities, and the enthusiastic 
reception in the Memorial Hall in London, 
expressed the brotherly feeling of Congre- 
gationalists for those of their own denom- 
ination, and were of themselves most grati- 
fying evidence of a fraternal regard which 
holds together much more closely than for- 
merly these two bodies of the same name. 

But beyond these courtesies the attention 
of civic authorities and of dignitaries of the 
Established Church, supported by popular 
expressions of welcome, gave to these dem- 
onstrations a national significance. The 
secular and religious press, with hardly an 
exception, was not less friendly, and the 
Pilgrim Fathers have been discussed in 
England with a degree of attention and ap- 
preciation which has not before been ac- 
corded to them since they left their native 
land to worship God in the way they be- 
lieved to be right. It was noticeable, also, 
that the discussions of their character and 
aims in the newspapers of the country were 
more discriminating and able than would 
be expected from papers of the same grade 
in our own land. 

To cultivate the sentiment which is now 
so remarkably aroused must do much to 
promote the ends for which all Christians 
pray and labor. It is almost certain to 
bring about a better understanding be- 
tween the Established Church and the Free 
churches of England. Theattentions shown 
by bishops and other clergy toward the 
American guests evidenced a friendly feel- 
ing, which often found expression toward 
the English Nonconformists with whom the 
American Congregationalists were most 
closely affiliated, and this feeling was re- 
sponded to in the same spirit. It was often 
remarked that the Americans were accorded 
privileges not yet given to English Noncon- 
formists, and sometimes not even to Church- 
men, but such attentions would not have 
been possible had it not been for a recogni- 
tion, on either side, of an essential unity 
above differences of church order and gov- 
ernment. 

This sentiment in England toward the 
United States affords an excellent opportu- 
nity for denominational bodies in both 
countries to unite more closely for practical 
ends. Especially is it the time for English 
and American Congregationalists to come 
into closer practical fellowship. They are 
agreed on subjects of great importance to 
both nations. Their united utterance on 
these subjects would have great influence 
in shaping public opinion in America and 
in England. For example, there would 
probably be no dissenting voice among them 
concerning the wisdom of a permanent 
court of arbitration to settle all questions 
between the two countries which might re- 
quire such a settlement. Other subjects 
of vital importance to the welfare of both 
nations are constantly arising which are 
proper themes of discussion in religious 
bodies. Why may they not be considered 
in the great national meetings of Congrega- 
tionalists on both sides of the water, with 
appointed speakers in each meeting repre- 
senting both countries? The consideration 
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of such topics, followed by deliverances 
concerning them generally agreed on, would 
strengthen public opinion in favor of right- 
eousness, would exalt Christian ideals, 
would promote the interests of humanity 
and would bring about the united emphasis 
of Christians in the two foremost nations of 
the world in behalf of all real advance 
toward the perfection of the kingdom of 
God, The purpose of The Congregational- 
ist in organizing this pilgrimage has been 
thus far more than realized in its immedi- 
ate results, and the paper will work to se- 
cure this end. 

If it were necessary to cite additional proof 
that the time is surely at hand when England 
and the United States may co-operate more 
effectively in prometing the moral and spir- 
itual interests of both nations, and by so 
doing in advancing the cause of righteous- 
ness throughout the world, it could be found 
in the remarkable reception given to Bos- 
ton’s military organization, the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery, last week, by Queen 
Victoria, the Prince of Wales and the high- 
est civil and military officials of the realm. 
Such courtesies and fraternal demonstra- 
tions mean but one thing—a desire for An- 
glo-American amity and unity. Any prop- 
osition looking to that end deserves careful 
consideration by those who have the inter- 
ests of mankind at heart and who believe in 
the power of Protestant Christianity. To 
bring these fraternal sympathies, which 
have lately been so widely kindled, into 
practical and permanent service, to promote 
peace and love and Christlike character 
among all nations, is to lay hold of the 
greatest opportunity which this closing 
century has afforded. 


— —<—— ——— 


OHESTNUT BLOSSOM TIME. 


Midsummer comes to its hight with a 
whole new re-enforcement of beauty to re- 
enforce the depleted ranks of June. The 
roadsides are gay with St. John’s-wort and 
succory—immigrants both, but as much at 
home as the English sparrows which dust 
themselves in crowds in the hollows of the 
road—and above them towers the milk- 
weed with its balls of blossom, which no 
sooner ripen than they decline, as if to 
make the bees’ task harder as he searches 
the depths of the corolla, whose exquisite 
proportions and warm but delicate coloring 
are among the unregarded miracles of God’s 
handiwork. 

It is a time when against the full green of 
the world beauty is wrought for us in white 
and gold. One may walk far by road or 
woodland path and see little else, except 
for the milkweed and succory and belated 
clover, or the delicate pink of the wild 
roses which are not yet weary of their trib- 
ute to the world’s summer loveliness. The 
elder betrays itself by fragrance before we 
see its round tables held aloft to tempt the 
midsummer fairies in their flight, and the 
catalpa is glorious in white and green. In 
the wet hollows the loose spires of the 
meadow rue still lift themselves above lush 
weeds and rank grasses, and the daisies 
have not yet wholly given up the field. 
The meadowsweet is just in its filmy per- 
fection. Yarrow and mayweed and eri- 
geron whiten the dusty roadside. The 
waste fields and corners are thick with 
miniature forests of melilot, and along 
wocd paths we find the sand blackberry 
vines, the pyrola and the princes pine. 

In spite of this abundance of white the 
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heart of midsummer is most intent upon 
her golden hues. The gravelly oak woods 
are full of false indigo with its loose spikes 
of bloom. Further East the woad-waxen is 
yet a deeper color and makes the hillsides 
fairly blaze with gold. Thin fields of grain 
are bright with charlock, and the goldfinch, 
hurrying over with his dipping flight, seems 
to reflect its hue. Toad-flax (which the 
children call butter and eggs), St. John’s- 
wort and mullein fill the roadside spaces, 
the coneflower asserts itself inshowy clumps 
in the fields, in the wood glades are yellow 
gerardia just coming into bloom and rattle- 
snake weed beginning to grow weary; the 
hop clover spreads itself on dry banks and 
the buff and orange lilies hang their heads 
not far from the meadow rue. It is atime 
of flowers that grow in wands and spires, 
lengthening as they grow, and these are 
nearly all in their first perfection of form 
as well as beauty, so that even the agrimony 
wands have not yet changed their earliest 
golden disks to clinging burs. 

The crowning glory of the midsummer 
time, however, whether one walks or drives, 
travels by rail or bestrides a wheel, is in the 
masses of the chestnut blossoms, which 
transform the forests. Again, as in the 
opening spring, there is at least a threefold 
color on every wooded hill. Then it was 
red of maple blossom and unfolding leaf, 
young green of opening spray and darker 
green of pine and hemlock. Now the ever- 
greens have hardly ripened their new nee- 
dles into their final depth of color, and the 
full summer verdure makes the contrast 
less, but the chestnuts extend the scale at 
the other end with their abundant filaments, 
whose yellow-white blends and contrasts 
with the green background of the leaves. 

Nothing suggests the midsummer pro- 
fusion more perfectly than this wealth of 
chestnut blooms. The energy that waited 
through the months of cold, and seemed to 
come to full self-consciousness in the swift 
growth of May, bursts with the chestnuts 
into the beauty of a picture which seems 
like a song of triumph set down in mighty 
words of white and green. Even the pun- 
gent alkaline odor which fills our nostrils 
seems to speak of strength. We know what 
transmutations have been going on, but 
now we seem to see them written large 
on hill and valley. The glory of earth’s 
strength and increase is before our eyes, 
and we think with mingled humility and 
exultation that of all this power and beauty 
God has made man king. Summer at its 
hight declares man’s opportunity and calls 
him to attainment, as the returning winter 
tells him of God’s patience and bids him 
wait the sure fulfillment of his purpose. 


$$<—— 


THE SPIRIT OF OHRISTIAN 
SERVIOE. 

‘* What matters the spirit in which work 
be done, if only it be done?’’ so say some 
now and then. But watch them a little 
while in their relations with others. When 
they are become employers or superintend- 
ents, instead of underworkers, they feel and 
speak differently. The spirit makes a great 
difference, especially in certain sorts of serv- 
ice. It is peculiarly a vital element of 
Christian service. God cares much more 
for the spirit than for the form of our work 
for him, and ina large measure the work 
itself is given us to be done in order to 
afford opportunity for the cultivation of a 
right spirit. 
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Christian service therefore should be 
hearty, patient, indefatigable, cheerful, lov- 
ing. How it absorbed the thoughts, the 
strength and the time of our Lord! In his 
work as a carpenter he showed men that 
true loyalty to God and one’s fellow-beings 
is not inconsistent with earthly employ- 
ments. But we cannot conceive of him as 
ever saying that the spirit does not matter 
so long as the work is done. 

It is the peculiarity of Christian service 
that it includes the whole of our lives in its 
claim. Weare to be God’sservants not only 
in work but in recreation and rest, in study 
and meditation, at home and abroad, every 
moment of every hour of every day. And 
the spirit of our service is not merely that 
of our periods of labor but that which 
pervades and gives character to our 
whole lives. 

It depends largely on the view which we 
take of our relation to God. If we regard 
ourselves as forced to serve him in order to 
escape penalty, we shall render grudging 
service and as little of itas possible. But 
if we dwell much in thought upon what he 
has done for us, if with humility, penitence, 
faith and prayer we regard him as our truest, 
tenderest friend, who has given his own Son 
for our redemption and guides us day by 
day, if we are willing to be guided, by his 
Holy Spirit, our service will be spontaneous, 
sincere and earnest, as it ought to be. 





ne ee 


OURRENT HISTORY. 


The Democratic National Convention, 

When, after five days of maneuvering, 
debate and balloting the 900 delegates left 
Chicago last Saturday, a new era in the 
history of the Democratic party and of the 
nation began. Elsewhere we have tried to 
set forth dispassionately the import of the 
deeds done and the platform formulated at 
Chicago. Space does not permit us here to 
give, even in broad outlines, anything like 
an adequate description of the exciting and 
at times dramatic scenes of the convention. 
It cared naught for precedent. Tried lead- 
ers, representing sections of the country and 
commonwealths that hitherto have been de- 
ferred to, were treated with contempt. The 
Democratic Administration not only was 
condemned in the platform, which takes 
issue with the two acts of President Cleve- 
land that hitherto have commended him to 
all men irrespective of party, but the con- 
vention also squarely refused to indorse the 
Administration, and friends of Mr. Cleve- 
land present in the convention, men like 
Senators Gray of Delaware and Vilas of 
Wisconsin and Comptroller Eckels of Llli- 
nois, were treated with contumely. No 
Eastern man, not even Senator [Hill of New 
York with his utterances in favor of silver and 
his unquestioned record as a partisan—pure 
and simple —was trusted by the majority, 
made up of Southern and Western delegates, 
hence Senator Hill, although indorsed by 
the national committee for the position of 
temporary chairman, was defeated by Sena- 
tor Daniel of Virginia. The committee on 
credentials ousted the gold delegations from 
Nebraska and Michigan and the convention 
indorsed the work of the committee, in the 
case of Michigan negativing and defying the 
action of the Democratic State committee, 
The delegates, in the selection of a presi- 
dential candidate, paid homage to an orator 
and a winning personality, but in so doing 
upset the plans of those who had intended 
to control the convention. As soon as the 
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platform was formulated the representatives 
of New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and Wisconsin in the main 
ceased to participate in the voting, deeming 
it best not to bolt but refusing to accept any 
responsibility for the platform or the candi- 
dates. The dominant, masterful men of the 
convention were leaders from the South like 
Tillman of South Carolina and Jones of Ar- 
kansas and men from the Interior like Alt- 
geld of Illinois. Bragg of Wisconsin, Vilas 
of Michigan, Whitney and Hill of New York, 
Gray of Delaware and the Russells of Massa- 
chusetts had no more influence or success 
in shaping results than if they had not been 
present. 

The Platform. 

After a long and strenuous debate, in 
which Senator Tillman of South Carolina 
and ex-Congressman Bryan of Nebraska de- 
fended the report of the majority of the 
committee on resolutions, and Senators Hill 
of New York and Vilas of Wisconsin and 
ex-Gevernor William E. Russell of Massa- 
chusetts pleaded for the minority report, 
trenchantly exposing the fallacies of the 
proposed platform and solemnly warning 
the convention as to its certain divisive ef- 
fect, the delegates, to some extent led cap- 
tive by the brilliant and specious speech of 
Mr. Bryan, which subsequently made him 
the candidate for president, indorsed, by a 
vote of 628 to 301, the work of the majority 
of the committee and adopted a platform, 
of which the following is a brief analysis. 

The party is pledged to antagonize the A. 
P, A.; to assist in preventing the importa- 
tion of ‘‘ foreign pauper labor’’; to secure a 
national arbitration tribunal for the settle- 
ment of all labor disputes; to labor for the 
admission of the territories of New Mexico, 
Oklahoma and Arizona; to the maintenance 
of the Monroe Doctrine; to a belief in the 
ineligibility of any man for a third term as 
President. These are some of the minor, 
though not insignificant, declarations. 

The radical ana revolutionary planks of 
the platform, which, together with the 
character of the candidates, have caused a 
formidable and unprecedented revolt within 
the Democratic ranks, are those which de- 
mand the free and unlimited coinage of 
both silver and gold at a ratio of sixteen to 
one without waiting for the aid or consent of 
any other nation; that the standard silver 
dollar shall be made full legal tender 
equally with gold for all debts, public and 
private; that it shall be illegal for citizens 
by private contract to discriminate against 
silver; that hereafter all obligations of the 
United States must be redeemed in silver 
coin as well as gold; that the issue of in- 
terest bearing bonds in time of peace is to 
be condemned and forbidden, no matter 
what the peril of the national credit; that 
the national banking system be abolished; 
and those in which the integrity of the 
Federal Supreme Court is impugned for its 
decision relative to the income tax law, and 
the threat made of depriving the judges 
of their life tenure and reconstructing 
the court by making it a part of the po- 
litical machine it may no longer stand in 
the way of a re-enactment by Congress of 
the income tax law. The interference by 
the Federal authority at such crises as the 
labor outbreak led by Mr. Debs in 1894 is 
denounced as “arbitrary interference, a 
violation of the Constitution of the United 
States and a crime against free institu- 
tions’’; and as if these were not enough, a 
Cemand is filed for the abolition of life 
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tenure in the public service and a return 
to the old spoils system. 

The minority report, rejected by the con- 
vention, was signed by the representatives 
on the committee on resolutions of all the 
New England States, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and South 
Dakota. It insisted upon the maintenance 
of the gold standard as essential to the 
‘* preservation of the national credit, the re- 
demption of public pledges and the keeping 
inviolate of the country’s honor’’; it held 
that all paper currency should, be kept at 
parity with gold, and it called for recogni- 
tion of the honesty, economy, courage and 
fidelity of Mr. Cleveland’s administration. 
But it was rejected by the overwhelming 
vote noted above and, moreover, on astraight 
test vote taken on a resolution introduced 
by Senator Hill of New York calling for the 
indorsement of the Administration, the 
delegates spurned Mr. Cleveland by a vote 
of 354 in favor of Mr. Hill’s motion to 568 
against it. In view of which unprecedented 
treatment of a party leader, it is not sur- 
prising to learn that Mr. Cleveland and 
most of his cabinet will decline to vote for 
Mr. Bryan. 


The Candidates. 

In the Republican convention of 1880 Mr. 
Garfield of Ohio, in nominating Hon. John 
Sherman, made a speech which so impressed 
the delegates with his ability and qualities 
as a leader that when the time came for ter- 
minating the long struggle between the 
friends of Messrs. Grant and Blaine, by se- 
lecting a ‘‘dark horse,’’ the anti-Grant 
forces turned toward and united on Mr. 
Garfield, and on the thirty-sixth ballot he 
received the nomination. So at Chicago 
last week, although the parallel cannot be 
too closely pressed, a ‘“‘dark horse’’ cap- 
tured the nomination of president, chiefly be- 
cause of the impression made by him on the 
delegates in the captivating and intense, if 
not profound, speech with which he closed 
the impressive debate on the question of 
adopting the majority or minority report of 
the committee on resolutions. Hon. William 
J. Bryan of Nebraska, the candidate for 
president, who was nominated on the fifth 
ballot, defeating Messrs. Bland of Missouri, 
Boies of Iowa, Matthews of Indiana and 
Blackburn of Kentucky, was born in IIli- 
nois so recently that he just comes within 
the limit of the age prescribed by the 
Constitution. Of Irish stock, long resident 
in this country, he is as loyal and devout 
a Presbyterian as Mr. McKinley is a 
Methodist, and his personal habits and 
his fidelity to the highest domestic ideals 
are such as to make it impossible for 
this campaign to be fought on lines other 
than a difference of opinion respecting ethi- 
cal and economic principles, Mr. Bryan 
was educated at Illinois College—the crea- 
tion of pioneer Congregationalists. He 
studied law in the office of Lyman Trum- 
bull and began his political career as a pri- 
vate in the Democratic party because of its 
opposition to a protective tariff, and it was 
as an advocate of free trade that he entered 
Congress in 1890 on the tidal wave of reac- 
tion against the McKinley Bill, which re- 
action enabled him to carry a Nebraska 
district nominally strongly Republican. In 
Congress he made his mark as a strenuous 
opponent of protection, as an able advocate 
of the free coinage of silver and one of the 
most enthusiastic supporters of the income 
tax. In debate he proved himself able to 
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fence with veteran opponents and an orator 
of unusual power. His eloquence, his can- 
dor and sincerity and his clean and winning 
personality will make him a formidable an- 
tagonist, one who on the hustings will prove 
to be a vote winner. His youthfulness, his 
inexperience in public affairs and his entire 
sympathy with the platform on which he 
stands are elements of weakness viewed 
from a conservative standpoint, but at the 
same time they will appeal to the radicals 
who accept the platform and are longing 
for a ‘‘man of destiny,’’ which Mr. Bryan 
believes himself to be. 

The candidate for vice-president, Mr. 
Arthur Sewall, a wealthy ship owner and 
millionaire of Bath, Me., ex-president of 
several railroads and now a director of rail- 
way corporations and the president of a na- 
tional bank, was accepted by the delegates 
and elected on the fifth ballot, notwithstand- 
ing he is a protectionist, a bank director, 
etc., because he is one of the few Eastern 
men of affairs and property who has advo- 
cated the free coinage of silver at a ratio of 
sixteen to one. He is a capable business 
man whose wealth will be acceptable to the 
managers of the campaign, but his nomina- 
tion was not indorsed by the united Maine 
delegation at Chicago, nor is it by the rank 
and file of the Maine Democracy, and since 
there is no probability that his nomination 
will cause Maine’s electoral vote to be given 
to himself and Mr. Bryan, it is felt by ob- 
servers in all sections of the country and 
of all parties that his nomination weakens, 
rather than strengthens, the ticket and adds 
one more anomalous feature to the already 
sufficiently peculiar situation. 


The Outlook. 

As soon as the majority report of the 
committee on resolutions was made public 
and it was seen that there was no chance 
for any substantial change in the platform, 
a bolt of disgusted Democratic journals and 
voters began, which, since the adoption of 
the platform and the selection of the can- 
didates, has attained proportions unprece- 
dented in our recent political history. Not 
only have representative independent jour- 
nals like Harper’s Weekly, The Springfield 
Republican, The Boston Herald, The Provi- 
dence Journal, The New York Evening Post, 
The New York Times and The Philadelphia 
Ledger, and distinguished citizens like Prof. 
Charles Eliot Norton, Edward Atkinson, 
Car] Schurz and other men of like caliber 
and independent pelitical action denounced 
the platform and the candidates, but there 
is scarcely an influential Democratic news- 
paper in the North, East and Interior but 
has done likewise, and one of the first duties 
and heaviest burdens that the newly-created 
and organized national Democratic com- 
mittee, of which Senator Jones of Arkansas 
will be chairman, will have to perform and 
bear will be the creation and maintenance 
of newspapers which will support the can- 
didates named at Chicago. Nor is this all. 
Such influential papers in the South as the 
Baltimore Sun and the News, the Richmond 
Times, the Charleston News, the Louisville 
Courier. Journal, and the Post, and the Gal- 
veston News are leading the revolt of South- 
ern merchants and manufacturers, while 
the German press of the country is practi- 
cally unanimous in favor of the gold stand- 
ard and in support of the party which is 
pledged to support it. Within a week or 
two it will be determined whether the re- 
volting Democrats will support Mr. McKin- 
ley either directly by voting for him or in- 
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directly by refusing to vote for his oppo- 
nent, or whether they will call another con- 
vention, formulate a platform in harmony 
with their convictions respecting gold as a 
monetary standard and a tariff for revenue 
only, and name candidates who favor such 
views. Just now there is considerable dif- 
ference of opinion among those who are re- 
pudiating Mr. Bryan and the platform as 
to the best way of accomplishing their pur- 
pose to secure his defeat and insure a sound 
money majority in the next House of Rep- 
resentatives. Some favor unqualified sup- 
port of the Republican national ticket and 
others favor the nomination of a third ticket. 
Fortunately all seem to agree in holding 
that the decision must be one based on 
principle as well as expediency, and that it 
is vastly more important that the right man 
and men shall be elected than it is that 
party machinery should be kept intact. 

The American Bimetallic Union, which 
more than any other one agency is respon- 
sible for the growth of the free silver move- 
ment in the South and West and its tri- 
umph at Chicago, has indorsed Mr. Bryan 
and it is thought that the Populists at 
their national convention, July 21, also 
will. Whether the Republican leaders who 
bolted the St. Louis convention will aecept 
so radical a free trader as Mr. Bryan and 
such a platform as he stands on remains 
to be seen. If they do, then there will 
be as clean-cut an issue and as square an 
alignment of forces as can be imagined. 
Whether indorsement by the Populist con- 
vention would strengthen Mr. Bryan’s hold 
on the suffrages of the rank and file of the 
Democratic party is an open question. As 
yet there is no evidence of any such bolt 
from the Republican party by friends of 
silver in the West and Interior as the Dem- 
ocratic party already has suffered. The 
outspoken declaration of Mr. Hobart last 
week revealed that he had no hesitancy in 
committing himself to the gold standard, 
and Mr. McKinley’s latest utterance indi- 
cates that he realizes the gravity of the 
situation and the real issue of the cam- 
paign. The fact that the South Dakota 
Republican State convention last week in- 
dorsed the national platform and read Sen- 
ator Pettigrew, the St. Louis bolter, out 
of the party shows that the party has a 
fighting chance when it stands up straight 
and fights. 

NOTES. 

Yale’s defeat at Henley is not surprising or 
disgraceful. They met veteran, seasoned oars- 
men, made a plucky fight and took their defeat 
like genuine sportsmen. 

The Boston Standard, the daily organ of the 
American Protective Association in New Eng- 
land, died from inanition July 11. It lived 
longer than we expected it would. 

The Indian Government must defray the ex- 
pense of the use of Indian troops in the Soudan 
British campaign. The passage to the House 
of Lords of the bill legalizing in Great Britain 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is a 
staggering blow for the Anglican and Roman 
clergy. 

Lord Aberdeen of Canada practically: had 
to eject Sir Charles Tupper from the post of 
premier. The latter tried to find soft berths 
for his Tory retainers before quitting power, 
and Lord Aberdeen refused to be party to any 
such scheme of depriving the Liberals of the 
fruit of their victory. 

The rapprochement between Great Britain 
and Italy is growing, and Lord Salisbury’s 
contemplated sojourn in Italy and personal 
intercourse with Italian statesmen is expected 
to bring forth fruit. The Rudini ministry has 
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collapsed on the issue of lessening national 
expenditures for the army. 





IN BRIEF. 


How about those ways of serving others 
which the changed conditions of a summer 
environment bring? To see and embrace them 
speedily may save regret when the swiftly 
passing season for them is over. 





Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, constant traveler 
and keen observer that he is, feels the pulse 
of this nation in all its heterogeneous parts as 
few men do. We shall print next week a 
timely and suggestive article by him on some 
of the causes of the present political unrest. 





The death on Monday of George P. Smith, 
for fifty years identified with the C.S.S. and 
P. S. and its agent since 1877, brings surprise 
and sorrow to many besides the Congrega- 
tional House circle that held him so dear. 
We shall print next week a sketch of his long 
and useful life. 





Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale is not so 
busy but that he can put one more iron in the 
fire—and keep it hot; hence The Christian 
Register is able to announce that hereafter he 
will contribute regularly to a new department 
of that paper, The Good News department. 
This is good news. 





Eliot, the apostle to the Indians, is buried 
at Roxbury. Itis his monument, and not his 
grave, which is at South Natick. An edito- 
rial stated the contrary a week ago and has 
brought us abundant evidence of the kind 
and critical regard in which the accuracy of 
statement in our columns is held. 





These times of political excitement and up- 
heaval make strenuous demands upon those 
who aspire to office. But the plain everyday 
citizen has sobering responsibilities too. The 
level head, the single eye, the pure heart— 
these are needed today as never before 
throughout the rank and file of American citi- 
zens. 





Huwmanitarians who depreciate the church 
will do well to note that the inspiration of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin—a book which has, per- 
haps, done more than any other except the 
Bible to further recognition of the brother- 
hood of man—came to its author at the com- 
munion table. The touching story is told on 
another page of this issue. 





Not the least of the incidental beneficial re- 
sults of The Congregationalist’s Pilgrimage will 
be a clearer setting forth of the opportunities 
accessible to the ordinary traveler who would 
be disposed to visit historic shrines associ- 
ated with the Pilgrims if he knew just where 
and how to find them. Desirable as special 
escort to these places is, itis by no means 
essential. 





When multitudes have exiled themselves 
in early times, have founded Western settle- 
ments and resulting cities near to their mines, 
have endured exposure, faced dangers and 
toiled for two generations to open and de- 
velop silver mines, they should not be ex- 
pected to smile indifferently when legislation 
determines that their products are worth only 
from forty to fifty cents an ounce.—WNorth- 
western Christian Advocate. 


God’s lavish provision of silver and modern 
applied science, and not legislation, have de- 
termined the market value of silver. 





No secretary is more generally welcome in 
the churches of this State than Barna S. 
Snow of the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society, 
and his large circle of friends will rejoice to 
hear that he is recovering from the illness 
that has kept him from his desk in the Con- 
gregational House for over two months, and 
which at times has been serious and even 
alarming. He is now at Ashby, Mass., reap- 
ing benefit from country air and surround- 
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ings. We trust he will soon be able to resume 
hig cherished work. 





A well-known minister in an adjoining 
State—a fine preacher, too, as well as a doc- 
tor of divinity—recently related to his asso- 
ciation this bit of personal experience. One 
of his most intelligent hearers told him one 
Sunday evening that she did not like to have 
him exchange. He waited for the expected 
compliment. She went on to say that she 
worked hard with her brain in school all the 
week and when Sunday came she wanted a 
chance to rest it! The conversation ceased 
at that point, leaving the doctor a wiser and 
a bumbler man. 





The clerical figures in her [Mrs. Stowe’s] 
books were, however, usually Congregation- 
alists or Presbyterians. They sometimes fa- 
tigue you, but in this respect also they have 
verisimilitude.—The Nation. This is what 
might be called A Certain Condescension in 
Unitarians or Episcopalians. We hope also 
that some surviving member of the Beecher 
family will think it worth while to speak his 
mind about the amazing and amusing tone of 
patronage assumed over his own signature 
by a contributor to The Critic in his review 
of the life of Mrs. Stowe. 





Mr. Gladstone is being driven into a corner. 
The logical bearing and drift of his toying with 
the papacy is being demonstrated to him 
and the British Protestant public. ‘“ Would 
you,” wrote the Rev. Mr. Wynn, a Baptist 
minister, to Mr. Gladstone, “if your heart’s 
desire was fulfilled, see the whole of Christen- 
dom under the sway of the pope? If not, why 
ask papal sanction for the validity of the 
Anglican orders or any form of ministry?” 
Mr. Gladstone replied: ‘‘ The Church of Rome 
recognizes as valid a baptism when regularly 
performed by other Christian communions. 
For baptism read orders. Papal sanction 
would strengthen Christianity.’’ The cable 
reports that the Nonconformists think the an- 
swer evasive, and justly. 





The news of Miss A. B. Child’s return this 
week to Boston and to her desk in the Congre- 
gational House will be joyfully hailed by her 
many friends. Since she left this city last 
October, she has been visiting mission stations 
of the Woman’s Board in India, Ceylon, China, 
going last to Japan, where she remained a 
month, sailing from Yokohama for Vancouver. 
Although somewhat wearied by the long, hot 
journey across the continent, she is in good 
health and looks the better for the change. 
Miss Child speaks enthusiastically of her trip, 
which was not only without an accident but 
‘* was not even marked by an adventure,’ she 
said laughingly, modestly refraining from the 
mention of half the honors showered upon her 
by the missionaries and their friends. Life 
and Light will be more attractive and valuable 
than ever now that its editor has seen so much 
of the mission work with her own eyes. 





Much depends on the point of view. Thus 
we find the Christian Observer of Louisville, 
the representative journal of the Presbyterian 
Church South, attributing to Mrs. Stowe 
greater influence than any other person in 
causing the Civil War, because of the influence 
which her book, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, had. This 
is certainly a compliment in view of what the 
war determined once for all, but the Southern 
editor proceeds to add: ‘‘ Her thought was sim- 
ply the money she would make by it, coupled 
with a desire to give expression to the preju- 
dices which she felt towards the Southern 
people.” We have italicized a phrase which 
is indicative, we suppose, of that chivalry and 
admiration for woman so frequently the boast 
of Southerners, and Kentuckians especially. 
We regret to hear such an echo of the old cry 
that Northerners were ‘ Mudsills”’ and wor- 
shipers of lucre, that they were too base to 
fight for principle or anything that conflicted 
with the interests of their pockets. 
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It is nothing uncommon for Americans to 
visit the two ancient seats of learning which 
are among the greatest glories of Great Brit- 
ain, to view their gray, weather-stained ed- 
ifices wrought with quaint, Gothic ornament, 
to wander through their cloistered walks 
and over their grassy quadrangles, but it is 
most extraordinary when the fellows and 
masters of these institutions proffer their 
services as guides and give hours of their 
valuable time to the entertainment of stran- 
gers from the new world. Both at Oxford 
and Cambridge, however, this unusual priv- 
ilege was enjoyed by The Congregationalist’s 
Pilgrimage party, and the academic cap and 
gown of our distinguished cicerone every- 
where proved an open sesame to places not 
usually open to tourists. At Oxford we 
were thus conducted by Professor Hall, 
whose affable manners and ripe scholarship 
made the hours spent in his society a pleas- 
ure never to be forgotten. 

A striking external feature in all English 
colleges is the box of flowering plants placed 
outside the windows, making a lovely mass 
of bloom against the background of dingy 
stone walls. The founder of this pretty 
fashion of window gardening, John Kyrle, 
is honored with a portrait in Balliol, in the 
same room with Wyckliffe, Browning, Tait, 
Manning and a host of other eminent men. 
The Sheldonian Theater is where the de- 
grees are conferred, and as we passed the 
grotesque stone busts on pedestals outside 
we recalled the racy letter that Phillips 
Brooks once wrote to his little niece de- 
scribing the ceremony when the honor was 
bestowed upon him. Lowell, Holmes, and 
this season Ambassador Bayard, are other 
Americans who have been similarly honored. 
Another feature, different from anything we 
have at home, is the number of college chap- 
els, often structures of great architectural 
beauty, with richly decorated windows and 
full of history and legend. For our party, 
however, the crowning event at Oxford was 
the luncheon at Mansfield College. Itisa 
great victory for Nonconformity that its 
theological school now has a home in this 
scholar’s paradise, and that a man like Dr. 
Fairbairn, whose attainments and character 
have won universal respect, is the princi- 
pal. The series of Puritan portraits in the 
dining hall furnished him a text for a fine 
postprandial speech, in which he uttered 
this noble sentiment: ‘‘ Nothing implies 
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MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


such a lack of faith as persecution and noth- 
ing shows so large a faith as liberty.” 

Again in Cambridge, through the kind 
intervention of A. W. W. Dale, we enjoyed 
the exceptional advantage of having either 
a master or fellow to do the honors, Drs. 
Peele and Morgan serving us in the morn- 
ing and Dr, Butler, master of Trinity, in 
the afternoon. An agreeable pause in the 
sight-seeing was afforded by a superb organ 
recital in one of the chapels by a nephew of 
Prof. R. G. Moulton of university extension 
fame. As Trinity holds a unique place in 
the group of seventeen colleges, being the 
largest and the one which entertains royalty 
when visiting Cambridge, a somewhat de- 
tailed account of our visit there may be of 
interest. 

The office of master, corresponding to that 
of college president in America, is filled at 
present by a man of most charming person- 
ality, who possesses the rare gift of making 
persons and events of the past throb with 
the life of today. Under the magic touch of 
his choice diction the old portraits on the 
walls seemed to step out of their frames 
and join our procession through rooms 
where the feet of kings, judges, bishops 
and teachers had trod before us. There is 





of twenty, who carried off the prizes in 
Greek a few years ago, and the music of 
three little children’s voices now resounds 
through the oaken-paneled rooms of old 
Trinity. Not long ago, when Ambassador 
Bayard was a guest in the home, little Jim 
inquired: ‘‘ Papa, what is an ambassador?”’ 
To which his father gave the wise reply: 
‘‘An ambassador, my son, is a kind, good 
man who tries to make all good men friends 
with each other.’’ Whereupon the child 
solemnly inquired: ‘* Is he black?”’ 

No words can describe the impressions 
which crowded upon us as we sat in the 
large, nobly proportioned drawing-room, 
Dr. Park occupying the queen’s chair, and 
listened to our genial host’s account of by- 
gone scenes which had transpired there. 
Looking through the diamond-shaped panes 
of the great bow window, across a little bit 
of a court, we saw where four typical men, 
Newton, Macaulay, Thackeray and Light- 
foot, once had their quarters. On the walls 
of this same grand apartment was a portrait 
of Elizabeth in the stiffest of brocades and 
the widest of ruffs, and another of Henry 
VIIL., whom a student at one of the wom- 
en’s colleges wittily characterized as ‘‘ the 
greatest widower of his age.’ This last 








CAMBRIDGE. 


a bit of romance, too, in Dr. Butler’s second 
marriage to which we could not be insensi- 
ble, especially when he wove into his fas- 
cinating web of talk anecdotes of ‘little 
Jim,” his son of six, whose toy trumpet we 
noticed lying carelessly upon a table in one 
of the stately apartments in close proximity 
to objects of priceless value. When con- 
siderably beyond middle life Dr. Butler 
married Miss Ramsey, the Girton graduate 





painting was by a pupil of Holbein, and on 
grand occasions a reflector lamp is placed 
in front to show off the fine coloring. Here, 
too, was a portrait of the great Newton at 
nearly seventy, and bearing a striking re- 
semblance to the late Dean Stanley, also 
several of eminent masters and chancellors 
of the university, the latter always being a 
person of royal blood or a nobleman of high 
rank, The present incumbent is the Duke 
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of Devonshire. Into this room Elizabeth 
once came with Lord Burleigh, and every 
sovereign since Anne’s time has graced the 
apartment. Victoria came in state in 1847, 
when the prince consort was made chancel- 
lor, and again in her jubilee year. We were 
shown the state bedrooms, in which the ap- 
pointments were far less elegant than in 
many an American home, but O, what a 
wealth of portraits on the wall! A tender 
interest invested the picture of the Duke of 
Clarence, who occupied the room the night 
before receiving his LL. D. Shortly after- 
wards he died and his father, the Prince of 
Wales, who took his M.A. at Cambridge, 
presented the son’s portrait to Trinity. 

Other interesting rooms were those as- 
signed to the judges when they come up to 
the assizes and practically take possession 
of the establishment. Dr. Butler facetiously 
remarked that the whole British constitu- 
tion would probably come to an end if he, 
in his own house, should presume to act as 
host on these august occasions! They have 
a special kitchen and scullery set apart for 
their use lest, as our host jokingly sug- 
gested, they be poisoned with ordinary 
food. Here, likewise, were faces of men 
who seemed like old friends when intro- 
duced in Dr. Butler’s inimitable fashion. 
One of Lord Lyndhurst, son of the Ameri- 
can painter Copley, had a sad, sweet expres- 
sion and one of Justice Patteson, father of 
Coleridge Patteson of missionary fame, was 
singularly attractive, one hand being placed 
behind his ear in the attitude of listening. 
An autograph letter accompanies the pic- 
ture, in which the father speaks patheti- 
cally of ‘‘dear Coley” taking orders and 
going to far-off Melenasia, and the possibil- 
ity of their never meeting again, a predic- 
tion only too soon verified. We saw a beau- 
tiful carved pulpit to the son’s memory in 
Exeter Cathedral. 

Among the more vivid recollections which 
we shall retain of that enriching half-day is 
the picture of Tennyson in his scarlet gown, 
the graceful, almost feminine head of Ar- 
thur Hallam, faces of illustrious statesmen 
of today—Balfour, Harcourt and Speaker 
Gully—Bishop Wordsworth, a brother of 
the poet, in scarlet gown and white tippet, 
Whewell and Barrow, each of whom had an 
amazing range of knowledge, Westcott and 
Lightfoot placed side by side on the great 
oaken stairway, and the tall old clock on 
the stairs bequeathed by Sir Isaac Newton 
to Bentley, one of the most popular masters 
of Trinity. Then the walk in the lovely 
garden, where is reputed to be the finest bit 
of green in all England, a great emerald 
parallelogram which, in the language of 
tradition, “‘we rolls and we mows for a 
thousand years,’’ and which Wordsworth’s 
room overlooked—where is the artist in 
words to depict the witchery of the scene? 
In another garden we saw the lofty, spread- 
ing tree that nobody could name until Asa 
Gray came as a guest to Trinity and classi- 
fied it as an ailanthus; and in the library 
the noble bust of Byron holding a copy of 
Childe Harold in the left hand, together 
with the original draft of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost and a bewildering array of other treas- 
ures, literary and scientific, that would re- 
quire weeks to see satisfactorily. 

From beginning to end the stay of the 
American pilgrims at Cambridge was a con- 
tinual feast. Our arrival was toward the 
close of a perfect June day and we were 
driven at once to Edenfield, the beautiful 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Munsey, who had 
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invited a large number of guests to meet 
us at a garden party. There were no formal 
speeches, but words of welcome from Rev. 
P. T. Forsyth, D. D., Mr. Dale and others, 
and opportunity for social converse under 
the green trees, where the fragrance of ex- 
quisite roses was mingled with the aroma 
of tea and strawberries, Several of the 
same kind friends came to the station on 
our departure, and once more we fared 
forth laden with a deep sense of the blessed- 
ness of that Christian fellowship which has 
illumined all our way. 





DOSHISHA UNIVERSITY AND THE 
AMERIOAN BOARD. 


BY REV. J. H. PETTEE, 


The Japanese trustees of the Doshisha 
have taken the following action, and com- 
municated it to both the mission and the 
Board: 


1. That we express our deep feeling of grat- 
itude to the American Board for its generous 
support in sending us ever since the founding 
of the school many missionary teachers and 
large grants in aid. 

2. That in order to make clear our relation 
to the American Board we decline to receive, 
after the close of 1896, its customary gift of an 
annual subsidy and its aid of missionary 
teachers. However, this shall be carried into 
effect after consultation with the Board. 

3. That we make it our object to be clearly 
understoood that we issue our appeal to peo- 
ple of all nations for their sympathy and help 
toward maintaining and enlarging our work. 

This was under date of May 6. On May 
20 the following supplementary action was 
reported to the mission: 

Resolved, That in order to show our deep 
gratitude to the Ameryican Board, we offer to 
the missionaries of that Board the free use of 
the nine houses in Kyoto fora period of fif- 
teen years, according to the regulations of our 
corporation, and also give to them the same 
privilege of use of the library as is given to 
members of the Doshisha faculty. 

In a later note of explanation the proviso 
is included that the houses’in question be 
not needed for other foreign teachers of 
the school, and it is stated that the trustees 
will pay all taxes, but those who occupy 
the houses will be responsible for keeping 
them in repair. 

President Kozaki also asserts that the 
trustees by this series of votes have no in- 
tention of turning out the present foreign 
teachers, ‘‘who have labored so long and 
devotedly,’ nor do ‘‘we desire that your 
connection with the school should cease,’’ 
but rather “that you may all remain and 
aid us in the good work of Christian ed- 
ucation. What the trustees have intended 
is simply to remove all the past misun- 
derstandings. ... We wish you to know 
clearly where we stand and what we intend 
to do, and we hope that you will give all 
the help you can by associating yourselves 
with us in this great work.’’ He also as- 
serts strongly that the trustees intend to 
make the institution ‘“‘thoroughly and gen- 
uinely Christian,’’ ‘‘a center of Christian 
influence in Japan in the future as it has 
been in the past.’’ 

Detailed discussion on this whole un- 
pleasant controversy is not called for here. 
Solely in the interests of furthering a 
speedy settlement and securing acquies- 
cence therein, I would make the following 
observations. 

The missionaries have two counts against 
the Japanese trustees. First, thatthe whole 
spirit and action of the Japanese board is 
the assertion of past independence and not 
of the intention to becomeindependent. In 
all its early history the moral double head- 
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ship of the school was freely acknowledged. 
But of recent months—yes, years—the ten- 
dency to ignore any sense of moral obliga- 
tion to the Board, except that of gratitude 
as to a past patron, has grown more and 
more marked. Again and again have the 
mission protested, but with less and less ef- 
fect. The culmination came in the ques- 
tion of missionary residences, where, if any- 
where, the foreigners thought their moral 
claim to consideration could never be ques- 
tioned, and in the conferences last fall with 
the deputation. 

Even granting that the Japanese state- 
ment of the case in the matter of those resi- 
dences is correct in its details, which not a 
single missionary would do and many Japa- 
nese deny, the fundamental fact still re- 
mains that the method of procedure adopted 
by our Japanese brethren ignores plain his- 
tory and universally known facts. Whether 
they like it or not the Doshisha, up to the 
present time, has been a partnership ar- 
rangement. For the one holding the legal 
power to claim likewise the entire moral 
control and treat the other as a silent part- 
ner is not what we should expect of high- 
souled Christian brethren. And yet that 
has been the attitude on this property ques- 
tion, and also in their treatment of the dep- 
utation last year. Courteous in details, 
ready to answer all questions, they never 
once admitted by their conduct that these 
were other than visitors from abroad, On 
the main point at issue they refused to yield 
a single iota. They seemed determined to 
demonstrate one thing alone, and that was 
their complete moral as well as legal inde- 
pendence of the Board, 

This is one of the things that grieves us. 
It is one of the two fundamental points at 
issue. Each side stands, not for the worth 
of a few houses, but for what it deems a 
principle, The one for independence, claim- 
ing that the highest morality is obscured 
if any distinction be drawn between legal 
and moral rights. The other, with Amer- 
ican bluntness, contending facts are facts, 
history is history. Ignoring them and 
coolly adopting a new interpretation, which 
has never been consciously admitted by one 
of the parties interested, does not seem in 
accord with the highest ethics, 

The other grave matter of difference has 
reference to the principles and conduct of 
the school itself. The missionaries feel, 
and their belief is shared by many Jap- 
anese, that the school has already consid- 
erably lowered its Christian tone, and there 
is no sufficient evidence of an earnest pur- 
pose to improve the situation. In almost 
every decision of recent months, bearing 
directly or indirectly on this question, the 
non-Christian, or extremely liberal Chris- 
tian, element has carried the day. This is 
denied by the trustees, and there is no 
question as to the high personal character 
of the men on the board or the individual 
loyalty to Christian truth of a large major- 
ity of the trustees. 

I do not desire to express my personal 
view on this matter, but simply to state 
what is known to every one in Japan con- 
versant with Doshisha matters, that there 
are two widely diverse views both as to the 
present conduct of the Doshisha with refer- 
ence to Christianity, and also as to the best 
manner of teaching Christian principles in 
a high grade educational institution. Such 
is the situation. Painful as it has become, 
it is well to have the issue sharply drawn. 
There seemed no common meeting ground. 
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One side or the other must yield. To close 
up the old relations and start anew was, 
humanly speaking, the only solution. Hence 
the sooner it is done, the better. 

From the necessities of the case the old 
relations were hazy and undefined. The 
founding of the Doshisha was a work of 
faith. Some things could not be sharply 
stated. Business arrangements were out of 
harmony with the times. But now all is 
changed. New Japan can draw a deed in 
black and white. The missionaries have 
learned some things by experience. 

Moreover we cannot forget the force of 
national sentiment and its bearing on the 
question. One of the keenest minds in our 
missionary fraternity has recently penned 
the following: 

If an endowed institution is planted in a 
country occupied by a fairly homogeneous 
native race the conflict is sure to come in time, 
whatever the method of holding the property 
may be. The only countries where =e 
control of well-endowed institutions will be 
long tolerated are those occupied by diverse 
native races in conflict with each other. 

The Doshisha has had a remarkable his- 
tory. Even should it now go down it has 
paid many times over for the gifts and lives, 
the prayers and tears bestowed uponit. It 
has now come to the gravest crisis in its 
twenty years of service. Its friends assert 
that it will shortly clear itself from all en- 
tanglements and rise into a larger, fuller 
life. Its critics simply stand and wait. 
Time will be given its managers to demon- 
strate by deeds as well as promises that 
they know how to conduct a high grade 
Christian school. If they succeed all will 
rejoice. If they fail some other school will 
take up the weighty burden and bear it on 
nearer the shining goal. 

Okayama, Japan, June 16. 





HOW UNOLE TOM’S OABIN WAS 
WRITTEN, 


BY ADELA E, THOMPSON, CLEVELAND, O. 





It was a Sunday morning in 1852, and 
communion service was being celebrated in 
a little church in the small college town of 
Brunswick, Me. In the quiet congregation 
was the wife of one of the professors of 
Bowdoin College, a plain, fragile little 
woman in delicate health, burdened with 
a family, troubled with the pressure of 
limited means, busy with many cares; the 
last one, judging from outward circum- 
stance, to lay her hand on the pulse of a 
people and stir the heart of a nation to its 
depths. 

Around was the peaceful atmosphere of 
the day and scene, but even here were hearts 
stirred by the shadow of a haunting unrest, 
for already was the country entered on the 
era of excited feeling and exciting events 
which preceded and presaged the Civil 
War. Kansas soil was wet with the blood 
of the free and slave State men; the famous 
and infamous Dred Scott decision had been 
promulgated; the Fugitive Slave Law had 
been not only enacted but enforced even on 
the streets of liberty-loving Boston; and 
anti-slavery sentiment in the North had be- 
come a flood, rising constantly higher and 
stronger. 

No one felt that throbbing stress more 
keenly than this little woman, daughter of 
a line in whose veins the love of freedom 
coursed with their blood. For years she 
had lived on the border line between free- 
dom and slavery where the conflict of feel- 
ing raged most fiercely. Even her own 
home had felt its force. Lane Seminary, 
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Cincinnati, to which her father and her hus- 
band had given their best labors, had been 
almost disrupted by dissension over the 
burning question, and Professor Stowe was 
compelled to leave in consequence. 

As she sat, pale, feeble, almost unknown, 
before the white-draped communion table, 
and pressed to her lips the cup which sym- 
bolizes a common brotherhood in Christ, 
there came to her mind the thought of 
brethren of a darker hue, a remembering 
of those in bonds as bound with them, and 
with it there rose before her a picture of a 
gentle, simple soul, strong alike in loyalty 
and faith, tortured, suffering, dying, and, 
like the martyrs of old, looking up stead- 
fastly into heaven in the hour of his trial 
and triumph, a picture that in power and 
pathos has never been excelled in literature 
—the death of ‘‘ Uncle Tom.”’ 

Around this scene, as its nucleus, the book 
grew chapter by chapter. It grew through 
days when little children clamored, and 
household cares hindered, and the struggle 
with uncertain health continued—much of 
it written, as with her portfolio on her knee 
she sat by the kitchen fire, in moments 
snatched while the bread was baking and 
the dinners boiling, and with no thought of 
fame or gain, but simply because a voice 
within that would not be silenced com- 
manded ‘' write’’; grew sadly, sorrowfully, 
and in anguish of spirit, the cry—and how 
faint and far acry it must have seemed— 
of a weak woman’s voice against a great and 
gigantic wrong. 

The world knows the rest—its first appear- 
ance, with the resultant interest and excite- 
ment that kept presses thundering and 
translators’ pens busy to supply the demand 
that opened to Harriet Beecher Stowe the 
hearts of all lovers of freedom and justice 
on both sides of the sea, and that proved 
not the least of the engines for the final 
overthrow of slavery. 





Our compliments to The Occident, whose 
comment upon our utterances in regard to 
the duty of Congregational ministers seek- 
ing Presbyterian fellowship is treacle mixed 
with gall. ‘‘The lack of subscription is 
the weakness of Congregationalism,” it 
says. ‘‘Its ministry is like a lot of loose 
heads each independent to believe or not 
what he may choose.”’ This can hardly be 
described as the soft tongue that breaketh 
the bone, and its ignorance is as amazing 
as its English is slovenly. For the infor- 
mation of The Occident we would say that 
every Congregational pastor is ordinarily a 
member of the church which he serves, 
and always a member of some church. He 
not only subscribes to the creed of the 
church in which he is a member, but is 
examined and installed, or recognized, by 
a council of neighboring churches, which 
always takes cognizance of his church 
membership. Any other relation is irreg- 
ular, Nor are Congregational church creeds 
always slight teste of doctrine. If The Oc- 
cident wishes instances of a stiff Calvin- 
istic creed for subscription we can still 
point out Congregational churches in which 
the pastor must subscribe to a faith almost 
as narrow as that of the Westminster Con- 
fession. Study up Congregationalism a bit 
before you hit us again, brother Occident, 
and then perhaps you will know where to 
strike. 

To turn work into play is the highest 
achievement of active life—H. W. Mabie. 
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DR. BARRETT’S OPINION OF US. 

At the recent meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales, Rev. G. 
S. Barrett, D. D., the delegate of the body to 
our last National Council at Syracuse, gave 
a bright and comprehensive account of what 
had particularly impressed him on this side 
the water. Our English correspondent thus 
summarizes his address: 

Dr. Barrett first acknowledged with sincer- 
est gratitude the cordial way in which he was 
received by the brethren in America. But for 
one or two small indications to the contrary, 
such as the unclerical dress of Congregational 
ministers in the States, he could easily have 
imagined himself attending a meeting of the 
English Union. He was impressed by the 
intellectual capacity of leading Congrega- 
tionalists, and more impressed by the depth 
and reality of their affection for the mother 
country and their warm and fraternal re- 
gard in particular for their ecclesiastical 
brethren in Britain. Referring to “ that petty 
and miserable Venezuela question,” Dr. Bar- 
rett made bold to say that if the question of 
peace or war between England and America 
were left to be decided by the Congregational 
churches of both countries, the result would 
not be doubtful for a single moment. The 
honor and wealth of America were only less 
dear to us than they are to Americans, and 
our prosperity and good name, our safety and 
happiness, lay very near the heart of all that is 
truest and best among the American people. 
‘* Even this year,’ continued Dr. Barrett, ‘a 
large company of our brethren are coming on 
a pilgrimage to this country, and I am sure 
they will receive the warmest and most hos- 
pitable welcome from us when they arrive.”’ 

Dr. Barrett considers that the meetings of 
the National Council compare unfavorably 
with the assembly of the English Union, in 
the time largely and necessarily taken up 
with the discussion of administrative ques- 
tions, which we relegate to county unions. 
He testified to the high order of the speeches 
he heard, and is not sure that your men are 
not ahead of ours in their remarkable capac- 
ity for public speech and debate. He noted 
that you are confronted by the same great 
problems as we are, and that American and 
English brethren are completely in accord in 
the deep and intense conviction that the solu- 
tion of the grave problems of modern civiliza- 
tion and the remedy for the sorrow and suf- 
fering, as well as for the sin, of the world are 
only to be found in the gospel of the incar- 
nation and sacrifice of the Son of God. Dr. 
Barrett mentioned some things in which Eng- 
lish Congregationalists may learn from their 
brethren in the States. ‘‘ They guard the en- 
trance to the ministry more carefully and 
jealously than we do (applause), and that hy- 
brid and pernicious independence which is 
the curse of some cf our churches is un- 
known among the Congregational churches 
of America. They reconcile the local auton- 
omy of the individual church with the influ- 
ence of the larger authority and the riper wis- 
dom of the federated churches.””’ We might 
take also, he said, a most useful lesson from 
the condact of your weekly meetings for 
prayer, which are less formal and stereotyped 
than ours, and from the solemn and impres- 
sive form which you use for the admission of 
new church members, who make public con- 
fession of faith usually by the recitation of 
the Apostles’ Creed. Dr. Barrett declared 
himself unreservedly in favor of this practice. 
In the service of song he thinks you are behind 
us, neither the fullness of volume of song nor 
the general musical ability being on a level 
with onrown. Dr. Barrett mentioned that he 
was kindly and hospitably entertained at the 
house of Bishop Huntington, “a man of sin- 
gular sweetness and nobleness of spirit,’’ and 
concluded with the aspiration that God in his 
mercy might bless our brethren in the States 
more and more, and give to them, what we 
most of all desire for ourselves, an ever-filling 
measure cf the power of the Holy Ghost. 
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International Christian Endeavor Convention. 
The Fifteenth Annual Gathering, July 8-13, Washington, D. C. 


ENDEAVORERS A ‘COLD WATER PARTY.” 


Showers, showers, showers—of rain, of wel- 
come and of blessing. This is the copious 
outpouring which greeted the Endeavor visi- 
tors during their first few days of meeting. 
The army of badge-bedecked enthusiasts has 
fallen into the hands of its friends. While 
the invaders who had taken earliest advan- 
tage of rates and dates were not so conspicu- 
ous‘at first in outer Washington, their pres- 
ence was being felt to an increasing degree in 
the homes and public buildings, where as a 
result of the inclement elements individuals 
and throngs were seeking familiar acquaint- 
ance with the city and its citizens. 


ENDEAVOR WASHINGTON. 


For the same reason the community did not 
at once hasten to adorn itself in the glory 
which has signalized former conventions. 
But with prospective sunshine doubts and 
fears broke away and whole sections of the 
residential and business locality shone out in 
the adopted red, white and blue flag hung 
side by side with the national ensign, the 
whole arrangement being interspersed in full 
complement with significent words and em- 
blems. Should the guests judge from appear- 
ances all Washington, perhaps the whole Dis- 
trict of Columbia, constituted itself the recep- 
tion committee, so that it was evident from 
the beginning that the hosts had taken the 
hearts of the Washingtonians before they took 
the city. 

What a gathering place the capital is for the 
young people is being fully realized, so that 
as Mr. W. H. H. Smith, chairman of the ’96 
committee, said, the liberality of Congress in 
its unanimous vote to grant certain unusual 
privileges and the encouragement of officials 
and citizens are not misplaced. Moreover, 
enough eannot be said of the completeness of 
the detailed arrangements and the system of 
execution, suggestions which are partially 
explained by the fact that at the close of 
two years of preparation the committee found 
itself twenty-four hours ahead of time on the 
eve of the convention. What of it then if 
‘Williston’? tent was blown down by the 
storm of the first night? In the face of these 
determined Endeavorers the powers of dark- 
ness do not win continued victories. 


THE SEND-OFF. 


With what more appropriate central thought 
could the iutroductory meetings have opened 
the first evening than with Deepening the 
Spiritual Life, and how. better could the dele- 
gates have shown their object in coming to 
the white city than by the magnificent con- 
gregations of that rainy night? Twenty-two 
centers of the community poured forth a 
thrilling harmony of praise in song and speech 
for two hours, each pastor presiding at his 
own church and introducing two speakers. 
A period of quiet followed the addresses at 
the elose of the preliminary session of the 
week, which proved helpful. 


THE FORMAL START. 


When the Endeavorers awoke the second 
day unless they had taken the precautionary 
measure of previous decisions they were per- 
plexed at the fifty-page program to know how 
best to plan for their possible attendance at 
the distributed gatherings. It was a simple 
question at first, since the disablement of one 
of the great tents left open a choice of tents 
“ Washington ” or “ Endeavor ” in which, asin 
“ Williston,” was to be conducted a practically 
Simultaneous and similar order of “ Wel- 
comes,” annual addresses and reports. The 
greetings were sung, sounded, spoken and 
shaken, and it needed little urgirg of the 
leaders of the assembled thousands in each 
tent to inspire such a show and shout of re- 


sponse as will not be forgotten by those who 
stood before the sea of cheerful faces. If the 
sunshine was obscure without, it was full, 
free and continuous within. Under the 
towering peak of the nation’s monument to 
its first father were gathered a throng of 
young Americans than whom no organization 
of the country can boast of more loyalty to 
Christian Americanism. It was the climax 
of the hour when President Clark and 
Secretary Baer came forward for their 
annual messages. ‘‘ This is a good year to 
build platforms,’ said Dr. Clark. ‘‘ If I donot 
state our platform correctly, I do not ask you 
to stand upon it.’’ These are its chief planks: 

First. Our covenant prayer meeting pledge 
—the magna charta of Christian Endeavor. 

Second. Our consecration meeting—guar- 
anteeing the spiritual character of the society. 

Third. Our committees—giving to each ac- 
tive member some specific and definite work 
** for Christ and the church.” 

Fourth. Our interdenominational and in- 
ternational fellowship, based upon our de- 
nominational and national loyalty. 

Fifth. Our individual independence and 
self-government, free from control of United 
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Society, State or local union, convention or 
committee; all of which exist for fellowship 
and inspiration, not for legislation. 

Sixth. Our individual subordination as so- 
cieties to our own churches, of which we 
claim to be an integral, organic, inseparable 

art. 

. Seventh. Our Christian citizenship plank— 
our country for Christ, but as a society no 
entangling political alliances. Our mission- 
ary plank—Chbrist for the world. 

Eighth. Our ultimate purpose—to deepen 
the spiritual life and raise the religious stand- 
ards of young people the world over. 


That 5,000,000 Endeavorers have been en- 
rolled, of whom more than 2,700,000 are still 
members, is an item for reflection. That the 
early stand ‘“‘America for Christ”? has been 
advanced to “‘ Christ for the world ’”’ was the 
development shown by the calculations of 
Secretary Baer. To count the “ branches, 
twigs and leaves’’ of the Endeavor tree is to 
enroll a multitude for number, but to gather 
the fruit of the thrifty growth would be to 
touch every walk and phase of life. In fig- 
ures the choicest fruitage is in additions to 
the churches—210,400 from the young people’s 
societies and 21,500 from the juniors. The 
presentation of banners for the greatest pro- 
portional and absolute increase in the number 
of societies for the past twelve months found 
Scotland and England, respectively, in the 
lead, the latter for the second time. 


THE SOCIETY IN THE DENOMINATIONS. 


The choice of afternoon meetings was made 
easy also. The twenty-eight denominational 
rallies, held in as many different places, filled 
two hours with loyal enthusiasm such as the 
emphasis of filial bonds and review of proud 
histories cannot fail to arouse. In the Con- 
gregational gathering, over which Dr. W. E. 
Barton presided in Central Hall, one of the 
opening speakers, Dr. J. L. Hill, touched the 
answering chord of an audience of 1,500 or 





2,000 young loyalists when he suggested that 
his hearers were attending the rally, and he 
extended the sympathy of those present to 
the gatherings in other places. Such an ex- 
pression, however, seemed quite unnecessary, 
since other denominationalists were massed 
in such numbers as to be each content in 
itself for the time. The good deeds, principles 
and aspirations of the various orders were 
applauded to the echo, the representative 
speakers being drawn from the strong 
churches, C. E. unions and foreign bodies 
throughout this continent and Great Britain. 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP, 


What wonder that the citizenship meetings 
were among the most extraordinary! Held 
within hearing of those very spots which have 
rung and echoed with the oratory of our great- 
est statesmen, the nine gatherings in the name 
of Christian citizenship were most earnest. 
Every audience was large, numbered by hun- 
dreds, and in some instances by the thousand. 
The speakers were on fire with zeal for the 
cause, and their names were for the most part 
already familiar to their auditors. Hardly a 
meeting could have reached a higher pitch 
than that at which Mr. Booker T. Washing- 
ton, ‘the foremost of a race of orators,’ 
opened to view the darkest corners of the 
Black Belt. He was accompanied by the 
Hampton octet of male singers, whose ren- 
dering of There’s a Great Camp Meeting in 
the Promised Land, and Rise and Shine and 
Give God the Glory, and other plantation mel- 
odies, delighted Northerners hardly more than 
the Southern delegates at various times dur- 
ing the sessions. At the hands of Dr. H. H. 
Russell, Dr. P.S. Henson, Mr. T. E. Murphy, 
Dr. R. 8S. McArthur, Dr. Alexander Alison, 
Bishop Alexander Walters, Rev. T. W. Fifield, 
Rev. H. K. Carroll and an array of others 
prominent in public life the saloon was scored 
as “the devil’s Gibraltar,” and the corrupt 
politician was stripped to his uncomely skele- 
ton. 

THE JUNIORS EN MASSE. 

“Ten thousand Junior Endeavorers, with 
a sprinkling of the elder society,’’ was the 
verdict of a city pastor at the mass meeting 
of the youngsters, They had already had 
rally meetings in the big tents, but when the 
thousands met under one canvas their souls 
blended into a swelling enthusiastic company 
which was the admiration and pride of their 
older brothers and sisters. 

In the allied meetings of the intermediate 
society and the mothers’ and parents’ socie- 
ties, as in the discussions of floating, life sav- 
ers’ and travelers’ societies, somewhat more 
unfamiliar lines of advance endeavor were 
considered and able speakers were drawn 
largely from the women workers, Mra. F. E. 
Clark, Miss Hyde, Miss Haus and Miss Mas- 
son being among them. The same afternoon 
the two other tents were occupied with great 
audiences of men only and women only, and 
the words of Commander Booth-Tucker, Dr. 
Chapman and Mr. C. N. Hunt to the men and 
of Mrs. Booth-Tucker, Mrs. Whittemore and 
others to the women were awakening new 
determinations for service. 

‘* SAVED TO SERVE.” 

This inspiring subject of a whole day led 
the thoughts of the multitudes into ‘the re- 
lations of myself to my neighbor” and to 
‘*my foreign brother.’’ To the end that better 
eervice at home might be accomplished, live 
conferences of officers and committees were 
conducted, and for the inspiration of more 
zealous efforts abroad the annual custom of 
the unrolling of the missionary roll of honor 
was givena place. This exercise evolved the 
stimulating announcement that 8,200 scie- 
ties, which were recorded on the 560 feet of 
paper which made up the roll, had contrib- 
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uted over $150,000 to home and foreign mis- 
sions and $200 000 to other objects of charity. 
Then such topics as The Joy of Soul Winning, 
The School of Prayer, Some Conditions of 
Successful Service, Our Glorious Incentives 
to Serve, Every Talent for Christ and The 
King’s Business gave the listeners an oppor- 
tunity to refresh their withered resolves in 
the outpouring torrent of a full consecration 
‘* to save men at all costs.” 


‘“ WHERE, 0, WHERE.”’ 


The Friday evening program of superb 
addresses, at six of the most commodious 
churches of the city, added to drawing an- 
nouncements from the three tents, illustrates 
the problem which every session presented to 
the delegates, whose perplexity was continu- 
ally deepened by the thought, ‘‘ It is all su- 
premely good.’”’ For instance, a glimpse at 
the sumptuous feast of this session alone 
showed: Choice Books and Choice Character, 
by Dr. K. B. Tupper; Meetness for the Mas- 
ter’s Use, by Dr. J. L. Withrow; Christian 
Endeavor an Evangelistic Force, by Dr. J. W. 
Chapman; The Call to Missionary Service, by 
Dr. A. J. Brown; Christian Endeavor and 
World for Christ, by Dr. F. J. Stanley; and 
more than a score of other courses as rich in 
helpfulness as in attractiveness. 

‘“LET US HEAR THEM.” 


Far from being strange then that there was 
a deal of scurrying around from place to place 
for the cream from each overflowing cup. 
The fact to be wondered at was, on the other 
hand, that until about the half-way point of 
the week the throng of visitors was merely 
seen and not heard upon the streets. But the 
swelling tide reached its hight at last and 
the voice of song was in the air in answer to 
the citizens’ request, ‘‘ Let us hear them sing.” 

THE GRAND “ SING OUT.” 

The climax of the closing week and a power- 
ful illustration of the musical abilities of En- 
deavor Washington—an event which had been 
anticipated as eagerly by the three chorus 
sections of over 1,000 voices each as by the 
convention and the city—occurred in the late 
afternoon at a grand patriotic open air service 
on the east Capitol front. For hours before 
the great praise service, Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue and all the thoroughfares radiating from 
Capitol Hill streamed with numberless thou- 
sands of persons, until the capital of the na- 
tion took on the lively appearance of inaugu- 
ration day. It is not too muci to estimate 
that, including the out-of-town delegates, 
nearly one-tenth of the city’s population, or 
over 25,000, were present, gathered under the 
shade of the nation’s chief building, before 
the huge chorus of 4,000 persons, banked tier 
above tier, in gay attire, upon the steps of the 
Capitol. The assistance of the United States 
Marine Band was an added feature of the oc- 
casion. There, under the inspiring influence 
of such surroundings, America and Endeavor 
hymns swelled up to the very heavens in the 
name of him whom Endeavorers love to wor- 
ship. Dr. Clark and Hon. John Wanamaker 
added brief addresses and the hosts dispersed, 
jubilant with the successes of the first three 
days at Washington. 


CONVENTION STARS AND STRIPES. 


All roads led to the “ white lots.’ 

O, Christian Endeavorers, I call upon you 
for evangelistic endeavor for 1896-97.—Evan- 
gelist Chapman. 

Let every Endeavorer mistake not Chris- 
tian activity for spirituality.— Rev. W. D. 
Reid, Montreal. 

Things that grow have more intrinsic value 
than things that are made, said Dr. C. F. 
Deems in 1887 of the cause. 

My friends, boil down a Congregationalist 
and you will get the double essence of the 
Fourth of Jaly.—Dr. J. L. Hill. 

We claim every man who has even one per 
cent. of colored blood in his veins. He is 
still a negro.—Booker T. Washington. 
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It is because there has been a deepening of 
the spiritual life that this mustard seed has 
waxed a great tree.—Secretary Baer. 

The combination of the Chautauqua salute 
and a volume of praise such as those tent 
audiences created will not be forgotten. 


Was it strange that among the most popu- 
lar hymns were Let a Little Sunshine In, 
Sunshine in My Soul, Scatter Sunshine? 


One of the penalties of ignorance 1s that 
the unlearned must forego the keen delight 
of imparting knowledge.—Rev. L. A. Banks 


Wherever Christian Endeavor has attacked 
the saloon it bas found the spoils politicians 
intrenched behind the screens.—Rev. H. I, 
Russell. 

The Endeavorers might well imagine that 
they had dropped into a gay bazar when they 
entered the exhibit rooms at the general head- 
quarters. 

I believe in the prayer meeting and I be- 
lieve in the primary, and I believe it to be my 
duty to be at one as much as at the other.— 
Dr. P. 8S. Henson. 

Whether Boston will admit that ‘‘no such 
elaborate preparations were ever made for a 
national convention as in Washington” is 
an open question. 

Should the C. E. Society go into politics? 
Emphatically, no! Should Christian Endeav- 
orers go into politics? Emphatically, yes!— 
Rev. William Rader. 

Postmaster-General Wilson felt none the 
less honored than did the convention as he 
guided one of the largest gatherings through 
the course of one evening. 

If delegates returned home unmarked by 
souvenirs, badges and emblems it was not the 
fault of the black and white pickaninnies 
who swarmed around the grounds. 

The original effects produced in the musi- 
cal selections by the choruses won from the 
hearers the highest commendations of the 
magnificent work of the skillful conductors. 


The negro sings: 


You give me Jesus 
And you can have all the world, 


and the white man takes him at his word.— 
Pres. B. T. Washington. 

There was a general testimony to the im- 
provement in day school deportment as the 
result of the Junior Endeavor work, a fact 
which was stated as alone sufficient reward 
for the efforts of its Jeaders. 

Those were comforting words read by Pres- 
ident Clark: “Rain cannot drown Christian 
Endeavor and wind cannot blow it away, for 
He maketh small drops of water and fair 
weather cometh out of the north.” 


Neal Dow’s urgent message to the conven- 
tion from his home struck a tone which re- 
verberated time after time as the evidence 
that Endeavorers know their duty in regard 
to the liquor traffic and are willing to do it. 

Every convention committee has its special 
trials, but the committee of ’96 suffered a 
severe test during its midnight struggle with 
the elements. Such a gallant contest against 
odds as that which saved two of the three 
great tents, and restored within so brief a 
time the one which collapsed, has called forth 
the unstinted admiration and commendation 
of the work of these thoroughly energetic 
young business men of Washington. 

H. H. 8, 





OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


John Fiske, in a fascinating article in the 
July Atlantic says: ‘‘ The old statical concep- 
tion of a world created all at once in its pres- 
ent shape was the result of a very narrow 
experience. ... Now that our experience is 
widened, it is outgrown and set aside forever ; 
it is replaced by the dynamical conception of 
a world on a perpetual process of evolution 
from one state into another state.... We 
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can no more revert to the statical conception 
than we can turn back the sun in his course.’” 
He concludes thus: ‘We may be sure that 
the creature whose intelligence measures the 
pulsations of molecules and unravels the 
secret of whirling nebula is no creature of a 
day, but the child of the universe, the heir of 
all ages, in whose making and perfecting is to 
be found the consummation of God’s creative 
work.” Ex-Minister to England Hon. E. J. 
Phelps concludes an article on Arbitration 
and Our Relations to England thus: ‘ The 
time may come to any country when it is 
necessary to fight. Self-defense is the highest 
duty when unhappily necessary to be resorted 
to, and when the vindication of the national 
honor or the protection of the essential inter- 
ests of the country shall be really required. 
That people is not worthy to be free who 
would shrink from the duty or stop to count 
the cost.” 

The New York Christian Advocate has little 
save contempt for Leo XIII.’s recent encycli- 
cal and Mr. Gladstone’s recent letter: ‘‘ There 
is but one thing equal in absurdity to the 
doctrine of the infallibility of the Pope, from 
our point of view, in the history of ecclesias- 
tical pretension, and that is the doctrine 
of apostolical succession as held by High 
Church Anglicans and Protestant Episcopa- 
lians. Gladstone is a High Churchman. His 
recent letter is but the full efflaence of what 
he has taught and employed and occasionally 
expressed whenever he has referred to the 
subject. We could accept the Quakerism of 
George Fox more readily than we could take 
either of these pretensions. The contrast be- 
tween these pretensions and all that can be 
directly inferred from the teachings of Christ 


is stupendous.” 
ABROAD. 


Light and Leading, a clever representative of 
the British Sunday school workers, comment- 
ing on Prof. and Dr. Agar Beet’s mission to 
the United States to arouse sympathy for Ar- 
menia, cites it as ‘“‘ a sign ef the more sensible 
diplomatic missions of the future, which will 
not be from court to court, but from people to 
people. Our Foreign Office in its present form 
is an obsolete survival, useless where it is not 
mischievous, All the good work that it might 
do is now better done by other agencies. 
While Lord Salisbury’s secretaries were pot- 
tering over their bogus maps and cooked re- 
ports Mr. Henry Norman landed at New York, 
and in two or three days discovered the truth 
and saved two great nations from war.... The 
growing organization and solidarity of the 
labor movement all over the world will soon 
deliver the diplomatic service from its aristo- 
cratic monopolists. The agricultural laborer 
of Somerset does not really want to fight the 
Breton peasant or even the Soudanese der- 
vish. When those on whom falls the actual 
burden of war have an opportunity of speak- 
ing there will be no war.” 

The London Spectator confesses its ‘* com- 
plete intellectual discomfiture”’ in studying 
the helplessness of the Spanish army in Cuba 
—an army more that twice as large as the 
whole British army in India—and adds, ‘‘ The 
Spaniards are perfectly capable of holding on 
until they are unable to raise any more money 
and then of retiring, as they did originally 
from the Spanish colonies, without conceding 
any terms whatever. ... We see no reason 
why the rich island should not for a time sink 
into the position occupied by several Spanish- 
American provinces after the war ef occupa- 
tion—that of a practically derelict state, left 
almost without an appearance of government, 
with a thin population struggling to keep a 
little food out of the hands of marauders. 
Spain cannot conquer the island, its inhabi- 
tants will not be able, from their divisions, to 
govern it in a civilized way, and the United 
States will neither take it itself nor suffer 
anybody else... . Weare all optimists now- 
adays, but then none of us ever saw a com- 
munity deliberately destroying its own means 
of remaining civilized, with a great army 
looking on in a sort of trance.” 


+ 
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The Home 
ABSENT. 


My friend, I need thee in good days or ill, 
I need the counsel of thy larger thought ; 
And I would question all the year has brought— 
What spoil of books, what victories of will; 
But most I long for the old wordless thrill, 
When on the shore, like children picture-taught, 
We watched each miracle the sweet day wrought, 
While the tide ebbed and every wind was still. 


Dear, let it be again as if we mused, 
We two, with never need of spoken word 
(While the sea’s fingers twined among the dulse, 
And gulls dipped near), our spirits seeming fused 
In the great Life that quickens wave and bird, 
Our hearts in happy rhythm with the world-pnise. 
—Elien Burroughs. 


a 


‘¢T should like visiting a great deal bet- 
ter,” said a curly-haired boy of seven, ‘if 
people wouldn’t laugh at everything I say.”’ 
In vain did his mother explain that the 
laughing wasn’t making fun of him, but 
rather a kind of applause, since, not being 
accustomed to children, everything he said 
or did seemed to them bright, amusing or 
*‘cunning.’’? ‘I can’t help it,’’ he said, ‘I 
don’t think it’s polite, and I don’t believe 
they would if any one laughed at them.’’ 
This feeling in a child is normal; indeed, if 
he enjoys being conspicuous and having his 
remarks treated with undue attention, he 
has lost one of the chief charms of child- 
hood. It sometimes seems as if well-mean- 
ing but injudicious grown people would 
spoil every attractive child whom they 
chance to know. They need to realize that 
children are happiest when given only their 
proper share of notice and attention. 


Comparatively few housekeepers avail 
themselves of the valuable information 
gratuitously furnished by the United States 
Government. The Department of Agricul- 
ture publishes from time to time pamphlets 
prepared by specialists which summarize 
the results of many careful investigations. 
One recently issued gives the composition 
and fuel value of various cuts of meat, with 
intelligent directions concerning their cook- 
ing, and statements in regard to the meat 
extracts in common use, The fact that the 
smaller the roast the hotter should be the 
fire is emphasized and explained. It is also 
asserted that the nearly tasteless mass of 
fibers left after making broths has decided 
nutritive value and is as easily and com- 
pletely digested as the same weight of roast, 
hence what many call “‘ refuse”’ is properly 
‘‘ waste,” since it may be served as an 
agreeable and nutritive food. Much of in- 
terest is also told about the flavor of meats 
and their digestibility, while diagrams make 
clear, even to a novice, from just what part 
of the animal each ‘‘cut” is taken. In 
short it would be difficult to get more use- 
ful facts in a few pages than are found in 
this Farmer’s Bulletin, No. 34, which any 
one may have for the asking. 


It is comforting to find that so wise a 
student of human life as Mr. W. D. How- 
ells is not among the pessimistic grumblers 
who are complaining of the decay of the 
home, doubtfully questioning the effect of 
the higher education of woman and sigh- 
ing for the good old times when home was 
something more than a mere place in which 
to eat and sleep. In a recent article in 
Harper’s Weekly, replying to a correspond- 
ent who declares that we are drifting away 
from the home, Mr. Howells says: “I fancy 
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that home was always much rarer than 
we think, and I do not believe that it is 
rarer now than ever. Indeed, if there are 
more comfort and more widespread ease 
and leisure among us, the conditions for 
the home are more favorable, for it is use- 
less to deny that where there is great pov- 
erty, as where there is great luxury, the 
conditions for the home are bad.” He is 
inclined to answer in the negative the in- 
quiry whether it would not be well for our 
women’s colleges to have courses of home 
science, including child study, husband 
study, etc., sensibly declaring that ‘“‘ home 
comes from the heart, not from the head, 
of woman; it cannot be taught; it is of her 
nature, if it is at all, and it is not reason- 
able to expect the home of every woman. 
It is the ideal condition for most women, 
as it is for most men, but it is no more so 
in one case than in the other.”’ 


— oe 


“I DON'T LIKE IT.” 


BY AGNES B. ORMSBEE. 





There is nothing that is clung to so per- 
tinaciously as one’s likes and dislikes in 
food. Yet there is nothing that is so gen- 
erally based on mere whim. There are few 
articles of food that are wholly hurtful; 
some methods of cooking may make certain 
foods indigestible, but nearly all foods, 
wholesomely prepared, are good to eat, and 
we are greatly benefited by a varied diet. 
We were made to eat all kinds of food, and 
it is in accordance with this natural law 
that we give children a more liberal diet 
when their teeth have come. Itis not be- 
cause it is too much trouble to prepare the 
milk and the other foods of babyhood. We 
might continue them and give children the 
scientific amounts of bone, muscle and 
blood-making, concentrated extracts, but 
they would not thrive. Their stomachs 
would not grow and there would be no re- 
served strength and less vitality. Yet peo- 
ple sensible on most points will limit their 
diet for a lifetime. Having taken a dislike 
to mutton, cauliflower or salads in child- 
hood, wild horses could not induce them to 
eat them at forty years of age, although 
this very setness makes them unpleasant 
members of a household. 

It is granted that there is occasionally 
a personal or inherited peculiarity which 
renders certain foods poisons to some peo- 
ple, or ill-health or abuse may have brought 
on that greatest torment—dyspepsia. But 
if one will honestly separate proven hurt- 
ful food from the diet there will be a long 
or short list of dishes one does not eat 
because one will not. This silly position is 
not only adhered to personally but handed 
down and taught to children, Why should 
Johnny eat what he does not like? Be- 
cause a varied diet will give him better 
health, because his appetite will be more 
even, because he will be less liable to be ill 
when taken away from home and his diet 
changed, and because it will save him much 
embarrassment and suffering when, grown 
older, he goes out from the home table 
either as a guest ata fine feast or a victim 
of the hospitalities of a boarding house. A 
young man described his miseries when he 
found himself a guest at dinner with raw 
oysters before him. His pride would not 
let him refuse them and his fear to try them 
made him positively chilly. ‘‘ How I did 
wish my mother had made me eat them 
when a boy at home. I tried oneand nearly 
died in swallowing it, for it seemed like a 
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mouse to me. But I learned my lesson and 
now I try to eat everything set before me.”’ 

Wiién an adult is ill he can generally be 
persuaded to take such nourishment as is 
best, but with a child itis different. If he 
has been allowed to eat when and how he 
pleases, and to decide on what he eats, he 
cannot be expected to yield then without a 
struggle. And many a poor little fellow 
has used up more vitality in his fight against 
acup of milk than medicines could restore 
in hours, while sometimes life itself depends 
on taking proper food. 

To begin at the source and with the indi- 
vidual is the only satisfactory way to mend 
any evil, and this is where bad and foolish 
habits in eating can best be cured. Chil- 
dren should be taugit little by little to eat 
meats, fish, vegetables, fruits, cereals, sal- 
ads and soups from the first. Make a child 
eat oatmeal? Yes, there was once a family 
where it was called ‘“‘penance,’’ but the 
children were coaxed to eat it two or three 
times a week, a teaspoonfulatatime. After 
a while they learned to like it, and as a re- 
sult of the oatmeal and other coarse foods 
now have fine teeth. Beans were learned 
two at a time, soups by the spoonful and 
raw oysters by the half of one. By this 
method they became unusually healthy, 
though two of them started life handicapped 
with weak stomachs. They were pleasant 
children as guests for they bravely ate what 
was set before them, and in illness ‘‘ they 
were the easiest children to manage I ever 
took care of,”’ was the testimony of a trained 
nurse, 

Let us of older growth set a sensible ex- 
ample by trying to overcome our oddities of 
taste, and having prepared our food attract- 
ively let us eat it, for surely our days, 
whether long or short, will be more com- 
fortable, our bodies better nourished and 
our tempers sweeter than if we continually 
yield to our long fostered whims and say, 
**T don’t like it.’’ 








MEN AND FASHION. 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 





We hear a great deal of the abject slavery 
of woman to fashion. In fact, the women 
themselves admit it frankly. There is not 
one of us who does not see every day 
women, in most respects conscientious and 
sensible, unhealthfully pinching their feet, 
their hands, their bodies, dragging around 
skirts far too long and too heavy, wearing 
enormous hats to entertainments, to the 
wrath and discomfort of those who sit be- 
hind them, and living in a constant, shiver- 
ing fear of being out of the fashion. 
Women stand out so prominently in this 
regard that we are apt to overlook the fact 
that their brothers carry almost as heavy 
a burden. 

It is undoubtedly true that men are even 
more afraid of displaying any unconven- 
tional feature in their attire than are 
women. If this is not so, why do they not 
wear soft hats instead of stiff ones, espe- 
cially the absurd high beaver hats? Yet 
more than half, possibly three-quarters, of 
our men never wear, unless during the re- 
laxation of the summer vacation, anything 
but stiff hats, usually of that durable and 
convenient, but extremely unbecoming and 
probably unhealthy, shape called the Derby. 
The negligee shirt is neat, comfortable, eco- 
nomical and becoming. The ordinary shirt, 
with its necessary adjuncts of stiff collar 
and cuffs and boardlike bosom, is uncom 
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fortable to work in and still more so to 
lounge in, unbecoming to most complex- 
ions, expensive at first cost and even more 
so in laundering, and pronounced by physi- 
cians decidedly unhygienic; yet how many 
men dare to be seen in negligee shirts after 
the heats of summer are past? 

Creased trousers, ‘‘ toothpick”? shoes and 
the absolute uniformity of evening dress— 
which, however, has its fine democracy to 
recommend it—further illustrate our point. 
Fortunately, the styles of the main articles 
of masculine attire are far more convenient 
and comfortable than the corresponding 
ones for women, or else the business of the 
world would be seriously crippled by what 
students of sociology declare to be an in- 
creasing tendency on the part of men to 
avoid making themselves conspicuous by 
conforming rigidly to the accepted stand- 
ards, no matter how unreasonable they may 
be. 

This conservative tendency is shown even 
more by men’s treatment of the women of 
their families. One wealthy and beautiful 
New York woman, who finds corsets unen- 
durable, has at three separate times at- 
tempted to wear them habitually at the 
request of her husband. Three painful 
attacks of illness have followed these at- 
tempts in turn, and he now allows her her 
own way in the matter, though with con- 
stant worrying allusions to the disagreeable 
variation which she presents to the common 
type. This same unfortunate woman is 
obliged to wear long gowns every day, be- 
cause her husband likes them. Every 
woman enjoys “trailing around”’ in silks 
and satins in a drawing-room, but when 
one is compelled to carry a trained skirt 
constantly about it becomes a torment, to 
say nothing of the strength which it use 
lessly consumes and the impalpable dust 
which it causes one to breathe continually, 

The silly vanity of husbands is not con- 
fined to the so-called ‘‘ fashionable classes.’’ 
A hard-working farmer’s wife was one day 
complaining to her husband of her kitchen 
frock. ‘“‘I came up from the cellar this 
morning,’’ she said, ‘‘ with a plate of butter 
in one hand and a jug of vinegar in the other. 
I stepped on my dress on nearly every stair, 
and finally it tripped me up. I fell down 
several stairs and my candle, vinegar and 
butter were all mixed together. I have a 
great mind,’ she went on, tentatively, ‘‘ to 
wear something quite short around the 
house—something like bloomers. I needn’t 
ever wear them outside, and only the 
nearest neighbors would ever know that 
I had them. I could do twice the work 
that I do now, and [ shouldn’t get half so 
tired.”’ 

But her husband would not allow her to 
make any change, and that poor woman is 
probably to this day making her difficult 
pilgrimages up the cellar stairs daily, and 
tripping at every step. 

A woman who walks a great deal with 
her husband often calls his attention to the 
resistance which she encounters with every 
movement. “If it costs you one dollar’s 
worth of strength to walk a mile,’’ she cal- 
culated one day, ‘‘it costs me fully two 
dollars’ worth. In spite of all my efforts, 
my petticoats will impede me by clinging 
about my ankles. The mere lifting forward 
of my gown is a baffling and incessant hin- 
drance. Now a divided skirt is not conspic- 
uous, or I might have a moderate bicycle 
skirt, just for walking.” 

But her husband was afraid that any sort 
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of a departure from the conventional cos- 
tume might cause people to stare, and would 
not consent to try any experiments. 

Women are naturally timid and anxious 
to please. When their husbands and 
brothers get courage to urge the adoption 
of modes of dress which promote health 
and allow freedom ef movement among our 
women, then, and not until then, will there 
be a general dress reform. Such a reform 
is not only in the line of progress in civiliza- 
tion and true religion, but it would greatly 
increase the amount of beauty and grace 
in the world and promote the gayety of 
nations. In view of the servility to fashion 
displayed at present by men, however, there 
is not much to hope from them at present 
for the alleviation of the woes which that 
implacable goddess imposes upon their 
meek sisters. 


SUMMER STUDIES. 


Why shouldst thou study in the month of June 
In dusky books of Greek and Hebrew lore, 
When the great Teacher of all glorious things 

Passes in hourly light before thy door? 





There is a greater book unrolling now; 
Fair are its leaves as is the tree of heaven, 
All veined and dewed and gemmed with wondrous 
signs, 
To which a healing, mystic power is given. 


Now is the glorieus resurrection time, 

When all earth’s buried beauties have new birth; 
Behold the yearly miracle complete— 

God hath created a new heaven and earth. 


No tree that wants its joyful garments now, 
No flower but hastes his bravery to don; 
God bids thee to this marriage feast of joy, 

Let thy soul put the wedding garment on. 


Hast thou no time for all this wondrous show— 
No thought to spare? Wilt thou forever be 

With thy last year’s dry flower stalk and dead leaves, 
And no new shoot or blossom on thy tree? 


Cease, cease to think and be content to be; 

Swing safe at anchor in fair nature’s bay; 
Reason no more, but o’er thy quiet soul 

Let God’s sweet teachings ripple their soft way. 


Soar with the birds and flutter with the leaf; 
Dance with the seedy grass in fringy play; 

Sail with the cloud, wave with the dreaming pine, 
And float with nature all the livelong day. 


Call not such hours an idle waste of time— 
Land that lies fallow gains a quiet power; 
It treasures from the brooding of God’s wings 
Strength to unfold the future tree and flower. 
—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


FRESH AIR STUDIES. 


THE BRILLIANT FIREFLIES, 








BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 





At the close of a warm, sultry day in 
summer, when the whip-poor-will is calling 
from some neighboring fence and the 
screech owl mournfully is imitating the cry 
of a distressed child, myriads of bright, 
flashing lights gradually appear in the dusk, 
and convert the country meadows and lawns 
into a fairyland. Every bush and tree is 
hung with innumerable flashing lights, and 
every spear of grass glows with the light of 
the fireflies or of glowworms, The attempt 
to catch one of these moving lights is much 
like chasing the ignis fatuus, or will- 0’-the- 
wisp. But if one is nimble of foot and 
quick of motion a tiny firefly may be im- 
prisoned in the warm hand and carried tri- 
umphantly to the house. 

Place the little creature under an inverted 
tumbler on the open page of a book or news- 
paper, and turn out the ligbts. In a few 
moments the insect will flash out its pene- 
trating light, and if the flash would only 
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last longer one could make out the fine 
print of the paper. If several are placed 
under the glass a continuous light is ob- 
tained by the combined pulsations of the 
fireflies. To illustrate the penetrating 
power of the light hide one in a handker- 
chief, covering it with several folds, and the 
successive gleams can be readily detected in 
the dark room. 

The mystery of the fireflies becomes more 
perplexing when one attempts to study the 
luminous portion of the body. While hold- 
ing the insect in the hand it flashes out its 
light, boldly challenging the captors to ex- 
plain the mystery. The abdomen simply 
lights up and then grows opaque again. It 
resembles a flash of electric light as much 
as anything, except that the gleam is less 
intense and of greenish-orangecolor. What 
causes the light? In Italy many ignorant 
peasants have a superstition that the little 
creatures are the spirits of departed friends, 
and they look upon them with awe and 
dread, not daring to injure or kill one. It 
was the custom in this country years ago to 
speak of the ‘‘ bottled up”’ light of the fire- 
flies, and to describe them as small electric 
batteries. Science has been closely study- 
ing the question, and the nearest approach 
to a solution of the mystery is briefly this. 
The light is produced by phosphorescence, 
and this is made possible only by certain 
chemical actions under peculiar conditions, 
One condition is that oxygen must be pres- 
ent, and also potash, soda or other alkalies. 
In all animal tissues we find certain alka- 
line compounds, and the air supplies the 
oxygen needed. The chemical action nec- 
essary to produce the light is started by the 
respiration and pulsations of the insects. 
This is made manifest by capturing the 
creature, for when pursued and caught it 
becomes excited, and the respiration is 
quicker and the light flashes correspond- 
ingly faster. 

The part of the body emitting the flash is 
composed of fatty matter which is traversed 
by innumerable small breathing tubes. 
Every time the creature breathes this fatty 
substance will be seen to pulsate. The 
breathing thus causes the chemical action 
to take place, and the light flashes out, In 
other words, the fireflies store up a quantity 
of fatty matter in the cells provided by 
nature, and the gradual oxidation of this 
substance causes the luminosity which 
attracts our attention on dark summer 
nights. The slow, sluggish insects have 
less brilliancy than the quick, active flies, 
which also goes to prove that rapid pulsa- 
tion increases the process of oxidation, and 
hence the power and frequency of the 
flashes. 

The luminous insects represent quite a 
large class, and are found in nearly all parts 
of the globe. In tropical America they at- 
tain the largest size and make a light much 
more brilliant and steady than those seen in 
thiscountry. The lantern fly of Guiana has 
been called the ‘splendid one’’ because of 
its intense luminosity. This creature is a 
beetle, a close relative of the ‘‘seventeen- 
year locust,” and its light is carried upon 
its head. In Brazil and the West Indies the 
fireflies are so plentiful and brilliant that 
ladies wear them as ornaments. The flies 
are caught and placed in light gauze bags 
which can be attached to the hat, clothes or 
hair. In Brazil there is an annual festival 
when the boys and girls ornament their 
heads, clothes and horses with the brilliant 
fireflies. The effect is strangely beautiful 
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as the procession parades through the dark 
streets. 

In South America the demand for fireflies 
is so general that they form a considerable 
article of trade, and natives make a business 
of catching them alive. Sticks with lights 
on them are waved in the air near nets held 
by the natives, and attracted by the flashing 
gleams of light the fireflies and beetles ap- 
proach, when they are scooped in by the 
folds of netting. After they are caught 
they are placed carefully in netted boxes 
and fed on sugar-cane until sold{in the mar- 
ket. These brilliant night ornaments have 
to be fed regularly by the dusky belles who 
wear them, and they probably receive the 
best of care. 





THE WAY MILLY WAS OURBED. 


BY E. 8. TRAZMORE. 


Milly’s bed was near the window which 
looked out upon the great spreading elms. 
Mrs. Anderson, the rich woman who had 
given so much money to build the hospital, 
had insisted that this particular corner 
should be Milly’s, and she usually had her 
way. It had been visitors’ day, and the 
last friend had clicked carefully down the 
broad iron staircase. The room was quiet, 
for all the other children were lost in the 
land of dreams. Milly alone was awake. 
Her poor bent back ached, and she had no 
loving mother to take her gently and try to 
quiet the pain. But Milly was an orphan, 
and as she was only one of forty children 
who lived in this great room, all under the 
care of two nurses, she had learned that she 
must be brave about her pain and bear it 
silently. 

After Mrs. Anderson, who always called 
Milly ‘‘ my little girl,’ went away, bedtime 
had come—if so it could be called when the 
sick children had to lie abed all the time— 
and Nurse Adams had let out the hard 
straps which kept Milly’s back quite 
straight all the long, long days. This 
rested her and the pain didn’t seem half 
so hard to bear. She looked out the win- 
dow and watched the beams of the great 
silver moon as they crept nearer and nearer 
along the roof just outside the glass. Milly 
was wondering what Mrs. Anderson meant 
by her parting words. The lady looked ex- 
tremely pleasant and said that something 
good was going to happen, and then she 
went away. So Milly lay thinking it all 
over, and then the next she knew the bright 
sunshine was pouring in at the windows! 

That morning the doctor came into the 
room, bringing three other men with him. 
One had clear, brown eyes, which had a 
way of twinkling whenever he looked at 
one that made it easy to smile in return, 
and a pleasant voice. Then the nurses 
brought a screen, which was drawn all 
about Milly’s bed, and after a careful exam- 
ination the doctor with the merry brown 
eyes said, ‘‘ Yes. It can be done!/’’ Then 
they all looked a8 wise as possible and went 
away. 

The next day something strange hap- 
pened. A queer looking chair on wheels 
was brought into the room and rolled up to 
Milly’s bedside. Upon this chair, which 
was long and flat, was placed a pretty 
brown mattress. Nurse Adams and Nurse 
Brown lifted Milly from her bed and laid 
her down upon this very gently. Then they 
drew the chair away, and the other children 
did not know where she was going. Milly 
did not ask—she was so glad of this little 
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journey away from that great room, with 
its white regiment of beds. The chair was 
wheeled to a glass door in the wall, and 
Nurse Brown touched atiny knob and some- 
thing went trrrrrrrtwing, and a little room 
suddenly appeared at the door in the wall 
which rolled back. They wheeled the chair 
right into this room, which Milly knew 
must have wings, for a boy who wore a blue 
suit with gold bands, which said ‘‘ elevator,” 
upon his sleeves, pulled a shining handle, 
and up-up-up went the room—yes, the 
whole room, chair, nurses, Milly and all! 

Soon they stopped and tbe chair was 
rolled out again through a broad hall into 
another room which had no furniture, ex- 
cept a wide table, some chairs and a leather- 
coveréd sofa. There was a broad shelf and 
upon it were a great many bottles, big and 
little. A queer odor pervaded the room, 
but no one seemed to notice it. Two men 
came forward and lifted the mattress, with 
Milly upon it, right onto the broad table, 
which she thought was strange. Still, as 
everybody smiled kindly, and as Mrs, Ander- 
son entered the room just at that moment 
and came close to her, she thought the whole 
arrangement quite a joke and laughed ina 
very jolly way. Mrs. Anderson put her 
arms gently about her and pressed her face 
down close to Milly’s. 

‘*My dear child,” she whispered, ‘the 
doctors told me that I might come here to- 
day and tell you that they are going to cure 
this poor back of yours, and after you are 
well enough to be moved I am going to 
take you to a dear mother who wants you 
to be her little girl, because her own child 
has just gone back to God. Now Nurse 
Adams will put this handkerchief over 
your face for a few moments, and I want 
you to keep tight hold of my hands, for 
you are my little girl just now, you know. 
Be as brave as you can, and if you feel 
frightened, dear, remember that I tell you 
that it will be all right. You can trust 
me.” 

She stepped aside to give place to the 
doctor with the merry brown eyes, who 
came up to the table. He twinkled those 
eyes at Milly in so comical a manner that 
she smiled bravely in response. Then he 
turned to the physician with the pointed 
beard and smiled again, and Milly heard 
the word “plucky.’”’? Then Nurse Adams 
came and leaned over her and placed an 
odd looking tin thing, which had a white 
handkerchief inside of it, right over Milly’s 
nose and mouth. It had a queer odor, 
which she did not like, but she held on to 
Mrs. Anderson’s hands tighter and tighter. 
It seemed so strange, too, to hear voices 
from ever so far away: ‘‘There, there! 
Never mind! There, there! It’s all right 
—all—right—right—ri’’—and there came a 
queer jumping-off place, and everything 
rushed by so fast, O so fast! Then she— 
forgot. 

I saw Milly yesterday. She was on her 
way to her home, and was walking quite 
easily. If you did not notice just a tiny 
limp, you would never dream that she had 
not always been a strong, healthy child. 
She goes every visitors’ day to the hospital, 
and is a great favorite with all the doctors, 
nurses and the little sick children, She 
has a beautiful home, for Mrs. Anderson 
kept her word, and Milly was adopted by 
a friend soon after the time she went to 
sleep in so queer a way and that painful 
back was cured. 
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Closet and Altar 


Prayers are to the soul what the dew of 
God is to the flowers. Why should not that 
gracious dew fall even now and always for 
all of us upon the fields of life ? 





God knows our needs before we ask. 
Then what is prayer for? Not to inform 
him, nor to move him, unwilling, to have 
mercy, as if like some proud prince he re- 
quired a certain amount of recognition of 
his greatness as the price of his favors. 
But to fit our own hearts by conscious need 
and true desire and dependence to receive 
the gifts which he is ever willing to give, 
but which we are not always fit to receive. 
As St. Augustine has it, the empty vessel is 
by prayer carried to the full fountain.—Al- 
exander Maclaren. 





The prayer of faith availeth much: 
Thou hearest such ; 
Thy hand we in the darkness touch. 
O, not apart 
Stayest thou on some high throne, all-loving 
Heart! 
Helper in times of need, we know thou art. 
—Lucy Larcom. 





To attempt to lead the spiritual life with- 
out devotion is even a greater mistake than 
to go apart from our duties in order to lead 
it. Our flying on God’s errands will be an 
unhallowed flight if we do not first secretly 
adore him in our hearts. A prayerless day 
of hard work consecrated by no holy medita- 
tion—O, what a dull, plodding, tramping 
day it is! How do we spend money in such 
a day for that which is not bread and our 
labor for that which satisfieth not. How 
does God in such a day deal with us as with 
the Egyptians of old, taking off the chariot 
wheels from our work so that we drive it 
heavily.—Hdward M. Goulburn. 





The prayers I make will then be sweet indeed, 

If thou the spirit give by which I pray; 

My unassisted heart is barren clay, 

That of its native self can nothing feed; 

Of good and pious works thou art the seed, 

That quickens only when thou say’st it may; 

Unless thou show to us thine own true way 

No man can find it; Father, thou must lead. 

Do thou, then breathe those thoughts into my 

mind, 

By which such virtue may in me be bred 

That in thy holy footsteps I may tread; 

The fetters of my tongue do thou unbind, 

That I may have the power to sing of thee, 

And sound thy praises everlastingly. 
—Michael Angelo. 





Almigbty God, coming to a king, wbat 
sball we ask for? Thou dost encourage 
us to open our moutb widely and thou 
wilt fillit. fntbe time of our bunger and 
thirst do thou give us satisfaction, in tbe 
bour of our weariness do thou carry us 
up the steep road. Wn our faintness and 
utter loneliness, when tbe sense of ore 
pbanage comes upon us, and the whole 
life is one bare wilderness to our eyes, 
then let thy Fatberbood come down upon 
us as a migbty revelation, as a complete 
succor, as a thorougb and abiding de= 
fense, and in the Fatberbood of God, 
made known to us tbrougb Jesus Christ 
alone, may we find completeness of char= 
acter, entireness of rest, pea, even tbe 
peace whicb passetb all understanding. 
Bnd when tbis time of trial is done, and 
the cold, gray twiligbt vanisbes, may our 
eves be open to bebold the morning and 
to see the Ring in tbe fullness of bis 
beauty. Amen. 








go 
Tangles. 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and inter- 
esting kind is invited to do so, addressing the 
Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.] 


A CATALOGUE OF CATS. 
The cat of a sailor who braves briny billows. 
. The cat that is somehow of kin to the willows. 
. The cat that I own is but part of a cat. 
The next one is equal to nine such as that. 
. The cat that is sadly addicted to scratching. 
. The cat that is given to stealing and snatching. 
. The cat that will pinch, and it seems rather 
funny. 
. It sometimes is known as the cat that makes 
money. 
The cat with a metal for making the same. 
10. The cat that the sum will be able to name. 
11. The cat that is terribly biting and sharp. 
2. The cat that is noted for playing the harp. 
13. The cat that takes supper, without more 
apology. 
14. The cat that develops a taste for theology. 
>». The cat that can shout, at a theater found. 
16. The cat that attends to the science of sound. 
7. The cat that is heavy and solid and square. 
18, The cat well provided for dressing her hair. 
19. The cat that is ready to tumble or drop. 
20. And last is the cat that is always on top. 
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62, WORD CHANGES, 

[A change of one letter at each “ move” 
gives a new word. Example: Change cent 
to dime in four moves. Answer: Cent, dent, 
dint, dine, dime.] 

1. Change from peach to grape in six moves. 

2. Change from wheat to flour in seven 
moves. 

3. Change from black to white in eight 
moves. 

4, Change from blue to gray in seven moves, 

5. Change from gain to loss in eight moves, 

6. Change from rich to poor in eight moves. 

7. Change from pen to ink in nine moves, 

A. F., JR. 


63. BURIED LAKE. 
O gallant cat, 80 sleek and fat, 
Upon my rug reposing ; 
Catch us a rat, O gallant cat, 
And be no longer dozing. 


Mrs. G. E. AITKIN, 


64. MY INITIAL PICNIC. 


This is a list of some of the famous people 
who came to my picnic. You must do as I 
had to do—guess their names from their ini- 
tials and the initials of the refreshments they 
brought. 

First to arrive were a (1) RATHER LANK 
SCOTCHMAN, who brought some REALLY 
LUSCIOUS SHERBET, and an (2) ENTER. 
TAINING, BOOK-LOVING BRUNETTE, 
with some EXCELLENT BOILED BEEF. 

An (3) EXCEEDINGLY APPALLING 
POET brought some EXCELLENT APPLE 
PIES; the (4) DEATHLESS GEHENNA 
RECORDER, a lot of DELICIOUS GRILLED 
ROACH; and the (5) HOSPITABLE WAY- 
SIDE LANDLORD fetched over a large tub- 
fulof HEAVILY WATERED LEMONADE, 

One (6) REPULABLE TIDY CREATURE 
brought an immense RICH, TOOTHSOME 
CAKE; the (7) RENOWNED WRITER Es- 
SAYS had a basket full of REFRESHINGLY 
WHOLESOME EDIBLES; the (8) EXQUI- 
SITE SCRIBBLING PATRICIAN gave us 
some EXCEPTIONALLY SOUR PICKLES; 
a (9) SUAVE, WILY ROYALIST had for his 
share some SEGARS WONDROUSLY RED- 
OLENT; and last, but by no means least, a 
(10) FAMOUS DOMESTIC HOUSEWIFE 
brought FOURTEEN DRIED HALIBUT 


Our picnic was pronounced a great success 
by the distinguished guests, and, after de- 
vouring all the toothsome edibles provided 
for our benefit, we departed for our respective 
places of abode, some to the realms of the 
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shady past and others to homes on earth. 
MysTICALIA. 


65. ENIGMA. 


On an island rock in a bay 

A castle stands; and in its day 
It many captives held, they say. 
Should we this rock embrace, 
A woman stares us in the face, 
And she is not one out of place. 


ANSWERS. 
59. 1. Rose. 2. Guy. 
60, 1, Nebuchadnezzar. 2. Socrates. 3. Curtis. 


4. Cromwell. 5. Lamb. 6. Napoleon. 

The winner of the “ Tangle-making Prize” in the 
issue of July 2 will be announced July 30. 

Answers received to June Tangles: Emily 8S. 
Wood, Sycamore, Ill., 55; Mrs. M. A. Harrington, 
Webster, Mass, 54, 55, 57, 58; H. H. B., Tinmouth, 


Vt., 55; A. S. B., 55, 56, 57; H. L. G., Wakefleld, 
Mass., 55; F. A. L., Peterboro, N. H., 55, 57; Ella 
Lane, Chelsea, Mass., 55; H. H., Sherbrooke, Que., 
48, 49, 52, 53, 55, 56, 57; P. J. Stone, Shelburne, Mass., 


48, 49,50, 51, 52, 53; Mrs. M. A. Harrington, Webster, 
Mass., 48, 49, 50,53; Julie E. Ives, New Haven, Ct., 
49; [. E.S., Worcester, Mass., 53. 

The joining of the chain proved to bea stumbling- 
block, as was anticipated, and many have insisted 
that the task could not be accomplished at a cost 
less than 77 cents. The correct solution, however, 
is convincing. 
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FOR SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. 


Several of our readers have expressed their 
increased pleasure in reading and memoriz- 
ing hymns since our publication of a few facts 
explaining the circumstances under which 
they were written. We therefore append 
brief explanatory notes concerning four more: 


From Greenland’s icy mountains. 


This most popular of all missionary hymns 
was written in 1819 at Wrexham, where 
Bishop Heber’s father-in-law, Dr. Shipley, 
Dean of St. Asaph, was vicar. On Whitsun- 
day Dr. Shipley was to preach in Wrexham 
church a sermon in aid of the propagation of 
the gospel in foreign parts, and Reginald 
Heber, then vicar of Hodnet, happened to be 
staying at the vicarage at the time. Oa the 
Saturday before Whitsunday the dean, Heber 
and a few friends were in the library together, 
when the Dean asked his son-in-law to write 
‘something for them to sing in the morn- 
ing.’’ Heber readily cOnsented, and retired 
to the farther end of the room for the pur- 
pose. When asked what he had written he 
replied by reading the first three verses, which 
he had then composed. His listeners were 
delighted, and it was sung for the first time 
the next morning in Wrexham church. 

O, could I speak the matchless worth. 

Samuel Medley, a British midshipman, after 
his conversion in 1767, finding an irrepressi- 
ble vein of song in his soul, began to write 
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steps of the church and sold them for a half- 
penny to the congregation as they came out. 
One was this glorious hymn. After it floated 
over to America Dr. Hastings composed his 
splendid air of ‘‘ Ariel” for it, and to that it 
will ever be wedded. Medley had the gift of 
rapid composition. One day, when visiting at 
the house of Mr. Philips in London, he said to 
the daughter of his host, ‘ Betsey, will you 
bring me some paper and ink?’”’ He went to 
his room and presently came back and handed 
Betsey his famous bymn of Loving Kindness. 


Onward, Christian Soldiers. 


This soul-stirring hymn was written in a 
great hurry by Rev. S. Baring-Gould for the 
author’s missions at Hisbury Bridge about 
the year 1865. Here the children had to 
march many a long mile to take part in a 
school feast. Owing to the distance from the 
church to the scene of the festivities an early 
start was necessary, and marching in proces- 
sion with banners waving, colors flying and a 
cross preceding them the little ones sang lus- 
tily all the way. It was sung at that time to 
Gauntlet’s tune. 

Father whate’er of bliss. 


This was composed by Mrs. Steele under 
peculiar circumstances. In her youth the 
day for her marriage had been appointed. A 
few hours bsfore the time designated her 
lover was taken ill and died. In sweet sub- 
mission she composed this hymn after the 
sad event. 





A pure cream of tartar powder. 






a rounded 






spoonful is required, of 
Cleveland’s Baking Powder 











heaping 


spoonful. 


Uxine powoth 


“Pure” and “Sure.” 


Food raised with Cleveland’s bak- 
ing powder has no bitter taste, but 











hymns. A little blind girl sat on the door- is sweet and keeps sweet and fresh. 
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brand on it—and the best bread 


rel (or sack) and try it. 
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longer than any other bread. Don’t take our word for it, but buy a bar- 
Look out for the name—Duluth Imperial Flour. 


If your grocer doesn’t keep it, and won’t supply you, don’t get another flour—get 
another grocer; or send us a postal, and we’ll tell you where to get it. 


DULUTH ISIPERIAL MILL CO., Duluth, Minn. 
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25 Ounces of Bread 


can be made from 16 ounces of Flour if it comes from a barrel with this 


ever baked. Will keep moist days 
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The Conversation Corner. 


[Private note to D. F.: Here are three 
more pictures of your Mexican friends. In- 
sert them in the Corner for July 16 in this 
order: 1. The three young gentlemen with 
the jugs on their backs—doesn’t it make 


Ask your parents if they remember “‘ pars- 
ing”’ this couplet in Pope’s Essay on Man 
in their school days: 


’Tis education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is vent the tree’s inclined. 


Perhaps you can 








see the moral of 
the little maple 
when applied to 
little Mexicans— 
or little ’mericans; 
if we want to be 
fine trees by and 
by, we must begin 
to grow straight 
when we are 
young! 

At this point the 
“old Captain” 
brings me an 
urgent query from 
an American girl; 
she wishes the 


TCs vu 
fA 











your back ache to look at them? I do not 
suppose you know anything—excuse me, I 
mean—about that open door in the back- 
ground of this picture, but if you do, get 
the Proof Reader to express it properly and 
insert in proper place below. 





poem from which 
this verse is remembered: 


*Twas autumn, and the leaves were dry, 
And rustled on the ground, 

And chilly winds went whistling by, 
With slow and pensive sound. 


It is rather hard to imagine any chilly 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK. 


Elephants on a Toboggan Slide. A writer in 
the (London) Boys’ Own Paper has an article 
by Mr. R. D’O. Martin—no relative of mine— 
upon Wild Elephants at Play. The play- 
ground is a mountain in South India called 
Anachaddi—ana, elephant, and chaddi, a play- 
ground. Besides occasional clearings in the 
jungle where they run and romp is their great 
toboggan slide. It is an immense slab of 
rock on the steep hillside, worn smooth as 
glass by long elephantine use. This, Mr. 
Martin says, was made by the elephants hun- 
dreds of years ago—although I do not see 
how he knows, unless he is a very old man— 
and down its steep slope they slide with the 
glee of schoolboys. On the side is a well- 
beaten path where they walk up to take 
another slide. Although this particular 
chaddi was made by these huge sportsmen 
so long ago they often make new ones. This 
is the case when in making their migrations 
on paths used for a century or two(?) they 
find that some human usurper has made a 
clearing and settled upon it. They evidently 
say to one another, ‘“‘ Go to, now, let us have 
a chaddi here,’”’ and by morning the slide is 
made. If the owner is in his bungalow he 
decides to go to,” too, in double-quick time, 
while the merry beasts make havoc of his 
house. If I were aschoolboy I would get up 
a composition on the Sports of Elephants, 
ransacking the libraries for information. 


How Many Grandfathers Have 





2. The three other gentlemen, 
who have stopped to have Mr. 
W. take their pictures. I do 
not suppose they ever dreamed 
that they and their old go-cart 
would be printed in the Corner 
—perhaps they never heard of 
the Corner nor of you! 3. That 
dreary, not to say despotic, 
looking donkey—what an ex- 
pressive under-jaw he has!— 
Mr. M.] 

These three additional photo- 
graphs, taken by ‘‘our own 
artist,’ represent other ‘‘con- 
veyances’’ connected with home 
life in Central America. The 
letter accompanying them is as follows: 

Mr. Martin; The Second Report of the Cor- 
ner’s World’s Transportation Commission, by 
its Mexican Commissioner, has to do with 
three methods of carrying water. Very few 
towns in Mexico have adequate water sys- 
tems, and the supply isscanty. Usually there 
are public fountains at more or less frequent 
intervals, supplied by aqueducts or springs, 
or perhaps rain-water cisterns. From these 
the water is conveyed in jars to the homes of 
the people. Each section of the country has 
a jar of characteristic shape and the method 
of carrying it is also peculiar. Here are three 
pictures, three kinds of jars, and three differ- 
ent methods of carrying them. w. 





None of these ‘ conveyances’? look par- 
ticularly lively! How would Cornerers like 
to live in such a country as that? I think I 
should prefer a country made comfortable 
and prosperous by Protestant civilization. 
But I wish our ‘‘ Mexican Commissioner’”’ 
had told us something about the people and 
their homes, and especially about the chil- 
dren. Do you notice those faces in the last 
picture? I wonder if Mr. W. talked with 
them—in Spanish—or gave them some pic- 
ture papers. Just asI wrote that last word 
I saw a man out on the lawn who came to 
straighten up a young maple which was 
growing wrong. He put acord around the 
tree and tied it to a strong stake, the but 
tree would not come quite straight. Then 
the old man shook his head, saying, ‘“‘ You 
should have taken it when it was younger!” 








winds going whistling by just now, but I 
have no doubt some old scrap-book or 
school reader will have the piece. I have 
had another query in waiting for the Fourth 
of July number, but you remember D. F. 
wouldn’t give me 
room for a single 


You? That Mr. Martin of the 
Boys’ Own Paper may be my 
cousin after all, for I have just 
seen in another London magazine 
(the Leisure Hour) a curious state- 
ment that every man in England 
may be descended from William 
the Conqueror or his companions. 


The ground for this is the 
enormous number of ancestors 
évery person has, and so the 


wide relationship belonging to 
him in the past generations. 
How many ancestors have each 
one of you? If youare theninth 
generation—as is probably the 
case—from the Pilgrims of 1620, 
you have 508 lineal ancestors, 
if [ have reckoned it rightly, 
besides your father and mother. That is, 
you have two grandfathers and two grand- 
mothers, eight great grandparents, and so on, 
doubling with every generation. Reckon it 
yourselves back to John Alden or William 








firecracker! 


MAINE. 


Dear Mr. Martin: 
Can you or any of 
your ‘‘associates”’ 
give me the second 
stanza of the follow- 
ing poem? I re- 
member hearing my 
older brothers and 
sisters sing it. 


This is my own, my 
native land, 
Though poor and 
rough she be; 
The home of many a 
noble soul, : 
ts) 











The birthplace 
the free. 
Vl love her rocks 
and rivers 
Till death my quick blood chills [or stills) ; 
Then hurrah for old New England, 
And her cloud-capped granite hills! 


Tue LitTLE SCHOOLMA’AM. 


Who remembers a similar quotation from 
a famous poem of Scott’s about ‘‘My 
own, my native land?” 


Mv. Ma) 


3radford or Miles Standish and see hoy many 


forefathers and foremothers you have. Then 
go back in the same way for twenty generations 
and you will find that you have had nearly two 
million ancestors, not counting any cousins at 
all! No doubt that Mr. R. D’O. Martin is my 
cousin, though distant, and no doubt, also, we 
Cornerers are nearly all cousins—delightful 


thought, isn’t it? LN. 
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LESSON FOR JULY 26. 2 Sam. 7: 4-16. 
GOD'S PROMISES TO DAVID. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


The king of Israel had reached the zenith of 
his ambition. He had won the throne of 
Israel. He had unified the nation. He had 
conquered its enemies. He had gained an 
impregnable capital, and established his court 
in a royal palace. With peace came the op- 
portunity to develop the strength ef his king- 
dom and the character of his people. Fortu- 
nate is the man who has had high aims and has 
fulfilled them while yet in bis prime. If he is 
worthy of his good fortune, he recognizes that 
God has given him success, and he wants to 
show his gratitude worthily. Much of the 
highest prosperity of our country is due to 
men who have won wealth and power by hon- 
orable use of their talents and realize their 
responsibility to God. They build colleges, 
churches, libraries, they plan for the educa- 
tion of the people, at home and abroad, in the 
same spirit that David had when the desire to 
build a temple at Jerusalem took possession 
of him. He was then probably about forty- 
five years old. He had a large and inspiring 
vision of what he might accomplish for the 
nation. The way he was led in carrying out 
that vision is fraught with intportant lessons 
invaluable to those who learn their meaning 
while the future is still beforethem. The di- 
vine guidance of David in his plans to honor 
God includes: 

1. A noble purpose disallowed. David sought 
to deepen and direct the religious life of Israel 
by giving to it a magnificent place of worship. 
That would help the people to realize the 
presence of God, to reverence his law, to 
serve him faithfully. The bringing of the ark 
to Jerusalem had been the cause and the effect 
of a national revival of religion. The build- 
ing of a temple would carry the work still 
farther. Whenever a man rises to the oppor- 
tunity which has been given him to bring 
to his fellowmen a richer knowledge and 
keener sense of God, the greatest blessing 
comes to himself. One may well covet the 
privilege of a man like Dr. Pearsons of 
Chicago, who has amassed by his consecrated 
energies a large fortune, has held to the sim- 
plicity of his earlier life and in his mature 
years plants colleges which will give Chris- 
tian edueation to multitudes of young men 
and women. The Gentiles, Christ said, called 
those who exercised authority over others 
benefactors. But real greatness of character 
is won only by doing service to others up to 
the limit of one’s ability. 

Of course the prophet Nathan encouraged 
David to go and do all that was in his heart 
when he heard of the king’s purpose. But 
time and thought and fuller knowledge so 
gained of the will of God led the prophet to 
change his counsel. One reason why David 
ought not to do this work, he afterwards said, 
was that he had been a man of war [1 Chron. 
28:3]. Another, perhaps not less potent, may 
have been that the affairs of the kingdom 
were not yet sufficiently settled to make it 
wise to direct the energies of the people to 
building a very costly temple, fit for the Lord 
of Hosts. The word of God, the advice of his 
prophet and the conviction of David were 
united against the dearest desire of his heart. 
But in planning for it, and being ready to do 
it, he did not lose the blessing which would 
have come to him from building it. No one 
who is bent on large service for his fellowmen 
will fail. He may not carry out his plans, 
but others will take them up and show that 
it was better for him to lay the foundations 
than to attempt to build the superstructure. 
Gen. S. C. Armstrong was always seeing in 
his visions work for the Negro and the Indian 
which he never could find money or strength 
to carry out at Hampten, but through his 
successors there and Booker Washington at 
Tuskegee, and through other pupils of his, 
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those larger plans are being realized even be- 
yond what he aimed to do. 

2. A better opportunity for service recognized. 
I have already foreshadowed what this oppor- 
tunity comes to be for every one who with 
large plans for God lays foundations which 
seem to him meager and inadequate. David 
wanted to build a house for God, but better 
things than that were in store for him. ‘The 
Lord telleth thee that the Lord will build thee 
an house’’[R. V.]. Back through his life the 
mind of the king of Israel was turned, and he 
was made to see from what small beginnings 
he had been lifted to an eminence far greater 
than he had dreamed of. He had been only a 
humble shepherd boy but wonderful experi- 
ences had come to him, lifting him from the 
sheepcote to the throne. God had been with 
him in all these experiences, guiding him to 
possess a name among the men of world-wide 
renown. To build a family with power and 
will to build the temple was greater than to 
build the temple. David was to be given the 
opportunity to make a strong nation, rich 
enough to erect a worthy house for God and 
strong enough to protect it from enemies. 
His desire was a worthy one. It was denied 
him only that he might do a better thing than 
he had planned. Solomon built the temple; 
but David has a far more exalted place in the 
kingdom of God than Solomon. Washington 
was the leader of the American people when 
their resources were small aad their equip- 
ments poor, but what president in later days 
of our wealth and achievement ranks in honor 
with the father of his country? Fortunate 
are the men who, failing to do the great 
things for God which they have longed to do, 
have made the way plain for their successors 
to do them in grander proportions than would 
have been possible in their own time. 

3. Great blessings promised. This lesson 
would be incomplete without the prayer cf 
David which concludes this chapter. He 
gratefully accepted the position which God 
assigned to him, and saw in the message from 
God the larger purpose of his life. He was to 
rule over the people whom God chose for 
himself, and God promised to build for him 
a royal house through which Jesus Christ 
should come to rule the world in righteous- 
ness. David’s acceptance of the promise was 
a hearty devotion of himself to God’s service 
in order that the promise might be fulfilled. 
God gives to every man all that the man is 
able to receive. If, looking back on our 
lives, we see that he has greatly enriched our 
characters we may take that as evidence of 
far greater things tocome. ‘This was yet a 
small thing in thine eyes,’’ said David. The 
Christian gladly gives all his life to his Sav- 
iour, but if he be really great his service 
occupies a small place in his thought as com- 
pared with his adoring wonder at God’s serv- 
ice to him. He works with God and prays, 
and the more confidently he expects to realize 
the promises the more earnestly he prays. 
So his life expands, as he understands more 
clearly the divine will and enters more intel- 
ligently into fellowship with God, till he 
comes to be crowned a king, because, seeing 
the Son of God as he is he has become like 
him. 

THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, July 19-25. The Spirit of Christian 

Service. Hearty; 2 Chron. 31: 20, 21; cheer- 

ful; Col. 3: 23, 24; John 16: 33; loving; 1 

Cor. 13: 4-7. 

(See prayer meeting editorial). 
ee are 


The world is not dying for want of a creed, 
but for want of faith. Weare not in need of 
more prayers, we are in need of more prayer- 
fulness.—Dr. Parker. 





Just outside the door Dandie was sittirfk 
with a book in his hand, not reading, only 
honoring the Sabbath by a sacred vacancy of 
mind.— Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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Sunlight 
Soap 


Has no equal— 
For purity.........ecccoee 
For cleansing power.. 
For taking out dirt... 
For dissolving grease. 
For saving clothes..... 
For preserving hands. 

These are some of 
the reasons why 


*¢ SUNLIGHT ”’ 
_| Soap has the largest 
VA sale in the world, and 
has been awarded 
TWENTY-SEVEN 
GOLD MEDALS 
Way| and other honors, 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & 
Harrison Sts., New York. 
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TOAST 
made from the Franklin Mills Fine 
Flour Bread with fruit, makes a very 
satisfactory and nutritious meal. 
Mrs. HESTER M. POOLE. 
Metuchen, N. J., Jan, 28, 95. 


Always ask for “Franklin Mills.” 
All leading Grocers sell it. 
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HOME 


~ POSSIBLE 
ONLY 


BY THE 
USE OF 
“DITMAN’S SEA SALT” 


Extracted from the foaming billows of the 
ocean,all the invigorating, toning-up elements 
are retained; all organic impurities eradicated. 


‘“DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT” 


Places within your reach, at all times, the 
beneficial results of salt sea bathing. Costs 
but little; easily used. 

Ask your Druggist for “DITMAN'S” and insist 
on getting it. Itis the only genuine Sea Salt. 
All Others are Spurious. 

For sale by all the Leading Druggists. 


A.J. DITMAN, Manufacturer, New York, N. ¥. 

















How to Disinfect. 


We desire to mail you free, a valuable 
illustrated book prepared at great expense. 
Simple dir-ctions on disinfecting in cases 
of ccntagious diseases and in everyday life 
—sinks, sewers, etc. Send your address. 


* «“Sanitas” Co. Ld., 636 West 55th St., N. Y. 
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Literature 


SUMMER READING. 

It is an unnecessary surrender to the 
spirit of idleness which makes summer 
reading merely lazy reading and the mind 
a conduit for newspaper gossip and the 
cunningly flavored potations of the lesser 
novelists. With many of us, whether our 
holiday be long or short, it is the only time 
when we are free to read with an unwearied 
and fully attentive mind, and we ought not 
to give up the chances of reading with a 
purpose. What that purpose shall be our 
own tastes, inclinations and opportunities 
will determine, but it may be helpful to re- 
call a few of the important publications re- 
viewed by us in the past few months by 
way of suggestion to those who desire to 
read intelligently. 

There is much to be said in favor of devo- 
tional reading. It is difficult in the hurry 
of our ordinary life to secure the equipoise 
of mind in which devout thoughts come 
home to our attention. Such books as Ian 
Maclaren’s The Upper Room, Robertson 
Nicholl’s Seven Words From the Cross, 
Moxom’s Religion of Hope, Walden’s Great 
Meaning of Metanoia, Maclaren’s Beati- 
tudes and Other Sermons, Trumbull’s 
Prayer, Its Nature and Scope, or Andrew 
Murray’s The Master’s Indwelling will be 
helpful not only in the time of reading but 
in the spiritual uplift which will go over 
for our return to work. 

It is a time when acquaintance with the 
Bible is of the highest importance to the 
church and the individual, and such a book 
as Professor Moulton’s Literary Study of 
the Bible would open a new world of 
thought to many readers. History of the 
world and of the church may be studied 
in different phases in Fisher’s History of 
Christian Doctrine; Tyler’s The Whence 
and Whither of Man; H. Clay Trumbull’s 
Threshold Covenant; L. W. Bacon’s Iren- 
ics and Polemics; Leroy-Beaulieu’s Israel 
Among the Nations and his Empire of the 
Tzars and the Russians; and in Froude’s 
Council of Trent. Biography invites us 
with lives of Agassiz, Holmes, Prof. Maria 
Mitchell, Dolly Madison, President McCosh, 
the letters of Matthew Arnold and Perci- 
val Lowell’s lectures on Joan of Arc. If 
we would study the thought tendencies and 
spiritual problems of our own age, we have 
Professor Harris’s Moral Evolution; The 
Spirit in Literature and Life, by Rev. T. P. 
Coyle; President Schurman’s Agnosticism 
and Religion; Professor Harnack’s Chris- 
tianity and History; and Professor James’s 
Is Life Worth Living? If we desire light 
upon tke practical conduct of life, we have 
Hamilton Mabie’s Essays in Nature and 
Culture and Dr. Horton’s Art of Living To- 
gether, 

To meet the desire for works in a lighter 
vein, and one more appropriate to outdoor 
life, we may have sketches and stories like 
Robinson’s In New England Fields and 
Woods; Roberts’s Earth’s Enigmas, in 
which breathes the very spirit of the North- 
ern wocds, where so many of us take refuge in 
the summertime; Bradford Torrey’s Spring 
Notes from Tennessee; Abbott’s Notes of 
the Night; and the glimpses of England in 
Alice Brown’s By Oak and Thorn. 

To come at last to fiction, the year has 
not been without stories of the better sort, 
Stevenson’s Wier of Hermiston; Cleg Kelly, 
by Crockett; Mark Twain’s Joan of Arc; 
Miss Wilkins’s Madelon; Iralie’s Bush- 
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ranger, by Hornung; Becke’s weird and 
vivid South Sea stories in The Ebbing of 
the Tide; Wandering Heath, by Quiller 
Couch, and others. 

These are all books of the last half-year, 
and in addition there are the reprints, 
many of which bring old favorites or for- 
gotten worthies, like Borrow in Lavengro 
and The Bible in Spain, back to us in cheap 
and convenient form. Those who are wise 
and provident enough to save their Congre- 
gationalists will find these, and more which 
we have not space to enumerate, mentioned 
with such praise or blame as they seem to 
us to have deserved, and can select accord- 
ing to their taste and inclination. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE CONDUCT OF LIFE, 


Is Life Worth Living ? by William James, 
M.D. Dr. Jamesis professor of psychology 
at Harvard, and delivered this address be- 
fore the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of the university. Having been in 
wide demand for oral delivery, it has now 
been reprinted from the International Jour- 
nal of Ethics in a little volume of sixty- 
three pages, well made and convenient for 
the pocket. 

Professor James does not approach the 
problem as a fully convinced Christian or 
use the Bible as an authoritative answer to 
the question of the title, but his argument 
comes out practically to the Christian posi- 
tion. He does not minimize the difficulties 
of the question, and he cannot see any an- 
swer to it from the side of nature. ‘‘ Pes- 
simism,’’ he says, ‘‘is essentially a reli- 
gious disease. In the form of it to which 
you are most liable it consists in nothing 
but a religious demand to which there 
comes no normal religious reply.” In na- 
ture he finds no revelation of God. ‘If 
there be a divine Spirit of the universe, na- 
ture, such as we know her, cannot possibly 
be its ultimate word to man.” Man, by his 
faith or despair, he concludes, makes his 
own world and decides his own destiny. 

These, then, are my last words to you: Be 
not afraid of life. Believe that life is worth 
living and your belief will help create the 
fact. The ‘‘scientific proof’ that you are 
right may not be clear before the day of judg- 
ment (or some stage of being which that ex- 

ression may serve to symbolize) is reached. 

ut the faithful fighters of this hour, or the 
beings that then and there will represent 
them, may then turn to the faint hearted, who 
here decline to go on, with words like those 
with which Henry IV. greeted the tardy Cril- 
lon after a great victory had been gained: 
‘Hang yourself, brave Crillon! we fought at 
Arques and you were not there.” 

Here is high courage and faith in God 
which unconsciously perhaps echoes the 
‘* Have faith in Ged!’ of Jesus to his 
disciples. [Philadelphia: S. Burns Weston, 
50 cents. ] 

Related on one side to literary criticism, by 
its frequent and apt illustrations taken from 
a wide range of reading, but more intimately 
on the other to the conduct of life, is Mr. 
Hamilton Wright Mabie’s Hssays on Nature 
and Culture. ‘*The supreme art, to which 
all the arts rightly understood and used 
minister, is the art of living’’ is the open- 
ing sentence and real text of the book. In 
thirty brief chapters, with such suggestive 
titles as The Art of Arts, Education, The 
Race Memory, The Discovery to the Imag- 
ination, The Fundamental Correspondences, 
Vital Selection, The Rhythmic Movement, 
The Prophecy of Nature, the discoveries 
of the time and the gains from our larger 
outlook on nature are considered and spir- 
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itualized. In the best sense of the old 
homiletic word Mr. Mabie has taken his 
text from nature and given us his applica- 
tions. No one can read his book thought- 
fully without at once feeling the pulse of the 
world that beats in harmony with his own 
life and having his vision broadened to 
take in the wider life of which his own 
experience is but a part. To have seen life 
with this reverence and comprehensiveness 
and to have carried over the thought of it 
to others in such complete simplicity of 
expression is no slight achievement. [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25.] 

On the Art of Living Together, by Robert 
F. Horton, D.D. This book, in four chap- 
ters, contains a world of kindly and often 
humorous wisdom upon a most important 
topic. Perhaps the most useful as well as 
original chapter is that on living together 
in circumstances over which we have no 
control, with its elucidation of the law of 
caution and kindness. The charm of the 
book is unfailing from cover to cover, and 
we hope it may have a wide reading and do 
a large work in reforming and refining our 
social life. [Dodd, Mead & Co. 50 cents. ] 


RELIGIOUS, 


Prayer, Its Nature and Scope, by H. Clay 
Trumbull. This is a little book, but it 
treats a large subject with real power and 
suggestive illustration drawn from a wide 
experience of teaching and of life. De- 
signed to meet the difficulties which many 
Christians feel in connection with prayer, it 
begins with definition and goes on to show 
the limitations and opportunities of the 
Christian in his communion with God. It 
makes clear that only he who has the mind 
of Christ can expect the event to fall out 
exactly according to his petition. There is 
wise showing up, also, of the mistakes and 
abuses of prayer, and the brevity of the 
chapters with the incisive clearcut style 
make easy and impressive reading. We 
commend the book to all Christians for in- 
struction and encouragement. [John D. 
Wattles. 75 cents.] 

The Fisherman and His Friends is a vol- 
ume of sermons preached with gratifying 
results by Rev. Louis Albert Banks during 
a revival in Brooklyn last winter. They are 
brief and forcible, abounding in apt illus- 
trations and giving instances of striking 
and unexpected conversions. It is not easy 
to get young people to read sermons, but 
some of these would be pretty sure to inter- 
est and help them, and the volume will be 
welcomed by the many who enjoyed the au- 
thor’s previous books. |New York: Funk 
& Wagnalis. $1.50.) 


STORIES, 


In the Valley of Tophet, by Henry W. 
Nevinson. Mr. Nevinson has followed his 
success in the slum stories of London by a 
book of short stories located in the ‘land 
of iron, and fire—a land where nature and 
man seem to have combined to make a des- 
olation and call it wealth.’’ Dealing with 
those in the humblest walks of life and 
their friends and helpers, the book is, for 
the most part, concerned with tragedy. 
Such a story as A Vicarious Sacrifice, with 
its grasp of the imaginative depths of untu- 
tored human nature, marks a high literary 
achievement, and other tales in the book 
are quite as striking. On the other hand 
His Ewe Lamb has a strong and delightful 
element of humor for all the catastrophe 
of its ending. Mr. Nevinson’s book will 
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strengthen his hold upon the interests of 
the public. [Henry Holt & Co. $1.00.] 

Earth’s Enigmas is the well-chosen title 
of a volume of short stories and sketches 
by the Canadian writer, Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts. There is a power and originality 
about the book which is felt from the first, 
while the variety of style displayed in the 
stories is surprising. The Romance of an 
Ox-Team and The Butt of the Camp are 
particularly noteworthy. [Boston: Lam- 
son, Wolffe & Co. $1.25.] 

Tales of Fantasy and Fact includes some 
of Brander Mathews’s short stories which 
have appeared in various periodicals, The 
opening tales are in quite a different style 
from most of this author’s work, and do 
not always seem to us remarkably success- 
ful. The Twinkling of an Eye is a capital 
detective story which took a prize offered 
by a newspaper syndicate, while The Rival 
Ghosts is a most amusing conception. [New 
York: Harper & Brothers, $1.25.] 

The tales included in The Massacre of the 
Innocents are selections from different Bel- 
gian writers. The opening story and one 
other are boldly drawn pictures of New 
Testament events, two deal with the mys- 
teries just beyond our ken, while the three 
tales of Georges Eekhoud are realistic to a 
degree, thrilling and at times almost repul- 
sive. The translator, Edith Wingate Rin- 
der, has chosen wisely in giving her readers 
such a taste of Belgian literature as will 
awaken in them a desire for more. [Chi- 
cago: Stone & Kimball. $1.25.] 

The Way They Loved at Grimpat, by E. 
Rentoul Esler, contains nive love stories, in 
most of which the heroine is wonderfully 
beautiful, has many lovers, and ends by 
marrying some one far above her in wealth 
or station. That the book holds the inter- 
est of the reader, in spite of the lack of vari- 
ety in plot or local coloring, is a tribute to 
the power of the author. [New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.00.] 

In The Daughter of a Stoic, by Cornelia 
Atwood Pratt, the heroine loves, and is 
loved by, the man to whom her cousin is 
engaged. With the stoicism inherited from 
her dead mother, the beautiful girl crosses 
the ocean and leads the life of a student, 
while, through her influence, the man mar- 
ries, never letting his wife suspect that his 
whole heart is not hers. The book is satis- 
factory because it represents all the char- 
acters as happy in spite of the ‘‘ might have 


been.’’ [New York and London: Macmil- 
lan & Co. $1.25.] 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Preacher's Complete Homiletical Com- 
mentary on the New Testament—The Gospel 
According to St. Matthew, by Rev. W. Sun- 
derland Lewis and Rev. Henry M. Booth. 
Following the commentary on the Old Tes- 
tament the publishers have begun a corre- 
sponding New Testament series with this 
volume. Itisintended for the use of preach- 
ers, and contains a wealth of sermonic ma- 
terial from many sources. How thorough 
the treatment is may be judged from its 
purpose to include “a sermon outline or 
homiletic suggestion on every paragraph 
or verse of the New Testament that can be 
turned to use in the preparation of a ser- 
mon.’’ For those preachers who can utilize 
this sort of material without sacrifice of 
originality, the book leaves little to desire. 
[Funk & Wagnalls Co. $3.00.] 


A publication of great interest to students 
of the Bible and of history has been pro- 
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jected in the English translation of The 
Babylonian Talmud, by Michael L. Rodkin- 
son, revised and corrected by Rev. Dr. Isaac 
M. Wise and others. The first volume con- 
tains the Tract Sabbath, with the editor’s 
preface, a brief general introduction to the 
Babylonian Talmud and a special introduc- 
tion to this particular tract. 

We are glad to have an English transla- 
tion of a book which is at once the expres- 
sion of the history of an important people 
and the source of many of its modern cus- 
toms. The task of the translator is not a 
light one and has, indeed, only been ren- 
dered possible by the zeal and enthusiasm 
of specially equipped Jewish scholars who 
have sifted out later accretions in the at- 
tempt to give us the text itself. 

Readers will understand from this first 
tract why it is that so powerful and influen- 
tial a book has always been reserved for the 
study of the few. It is a book of legal de- 
bates and judicial decisions, and is wholly 
without that continuity of matter which 
makes reading easy. These learned discus- 
sions upon points of casuistry regarding 
Sabbath observance also fully illustrate the 
care about trifles which our Lord rebuked. 

We shall look with much interest to the 
future volumes of this translation, and can 
only urge upon its learned editors and trans- 
lators the absolute necessity of a topical in- 
dex, without which the whole will be nearly 
as inaccessible to the student as it was in the 
original. [New Amsterdam Book Co. $2.50.] 

American Meditative Lyrics, by Prof. 
Theodore W. Hunt of Princeton Univer- 
sity. 
rather than of criticism. Its title indicates 
both the manner and the matter in which 
Professor Hunt approaches the works of 
our famous American poets. He has en- 
tered into the thought of the spiritual side 
of life and its needs, and given us a series 
of interesting and suggestive comments, 
urging upon preachers especially the study 
and use of the meditative poetry of the 
time in their appeals and sermons. The 
pictures in the book, portraits all of them, 
are atrocious. In other respects the book 
is a credit to author and publisher, [E. B. 
Treat. $1.00.] 

Tales from Shakespeare, by Charles and 
Mary Lamb, with an introductory sketch 
and portraits. This is a number of the 
Riverside School Library, bound tastefully 
in half leather and beautifully printed. 
Children of today certainly are fortunate, 
if they care for reading, in having books of 
the quality of those which make up the 
Riverside Library placed within their reach 
at so moderate a price. [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 60 cents. ] 

Selections from Carlyle, edited by Henry 
W. Boynton, M.A., of Phillips Academy, 
Andover. This book is made up of three 
essays, together with long selections from 
Heroes and Hero Worship, to which brief 
and helpful notes are added. If young peo- 
ple must have their classics in bits and 
fragments, this seems to us an admirable 
selection for first acquaiatance with Car- 
lyle. [Allen & Bacon. 75 cents.] 


NOTES. 

—— The State Historical Society of Iowa 
thus far has failed to secure an autograph 
signature of the first governor of that State, 
and he was elected so recently as 1846. 

— Rev. John W. Chadwick says that for 
Cardinal Manning in his eulogy on Cardinal 
Newman to speak of his lifelong friendship 
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for Newman was “as outrageously dishonest 
and untrue as would be Charles E. Dana’s 
speaking of his lifelong friendship for Mr. 
Cleveland.” Very true, and very pat. 


— The family of the late James Wilmarth 
Scoville of Chicago have done well in issuing 
@ memorial volume. Mr. Scoville was widely 
known as a friend and helper of the American 
Board, and his benefactions to Beloit and 
Carleton Colleges puts his name high among 
those who have laid broad foundations for the 
future of Christian education in the West. 
Finely printed and illustrated, the book tells 
mcdestly but fully the story of a beneficent life. 


—— Wild Westerners are not alittle proud 
of the patronage which their libraries receive. 
Last year, or during the twelve months end- 
ing May 31, 1,173,586 volumes were circulated 
by the Public Library in pork-packing Chi- 
cago. Add to these figures the number of vol- 
umes used in the reading-room and consulted 
for reference and the sum total is 2,542,244, 
This is said to be the best showing of any cir- 
culating library in the world. The library 
has now on its shelves 217,203 bound volumes 
and is increasing, perhaps, ten thousand vol- 
umes a year. It will soon be inits new build- 
ing, where its patronage will certainly be far 
greater than at present. 

—In his Reminiscences Canon McColl 
draws an interesting picture of Robert Brown- 
ing: 

Certainly Browning did not pose as a poet, 
or as anything in particular. He was well 
washed, well dressed, well brushed and talked 
well and sometimes amusingly. This partic- 
ular night he was singularly brilliant. He 
discussed poetry, ancient and modern, British 
and foreigu; and I remember that he ex- 
pressed a poor opinion of John Bright’s criti- 
cal judgments on poetry. From poetry he 
passed on to painting, then to the doctrine of 
evolution, and then to Plato’s Phaedo as an 
argument for immortality, to his Republic as 
a study in politics, and to his Dialogues in 
general as superb exhibitions of literary style. 
One of the guests having madea move toward 
the door, Browning looked at his watch, and, 
finding that it was past two o’clock in the 
morning, he proposed tbat we shouid make a 
real Greek symposium of it and continue the 
dialogue until breakfast. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Estes & Lauriat. 
A VOYAGE TO VIKING LAND. 


Boston. 
By Themas §. Steele. 


pp. 194. $2.00. 
Ginn & Co. Boston, ‘ 
HOME AND SCHOOL ATLAS. By A. E. Frye. pp. 48. 
$1 15. 


Macmillan & Co. New York. 

THus SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA. Ky Friedrich Niet- 
zsche, Translated by Alexander Tille. pp. 479. 
$2.50. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

A HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. By R. Kittel. 
Il. pp. 406. $4 20. 

Board of Publication of the Reformed Church of 

America. New York. 

CHILDREN OF GOD AND UNION WITH CHRIST. By 

5. B. Schiefflelin. pp. 250. 25 cents. 
Ernest E. Russell. New York. 

THE REASON WHy. By E. E. Russell. 
$1.00. 

J B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 

EoHors. By Howard J.Truman. pp. 93. $1.00. 

Curts & Jennings. Cincinnati. 
THE WAY OF FAITH ILLUSTRATED, AUTOBIOGRA- 


Vol. 


pp. 365. 


PAY OF Hu YONG MI, pp. 259. $1.00. 
PAPER COVERS. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons New York 


LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THK HOMES OF AMERICAN 
AvuTHorRS. Walt Whitman, by Elbert Hubbard. 
Hawthorne, by George William Curtis. Each 5 
cents. 

W. T. Smith & Co. Utica, N.Y. 

GIFTS AND GRACES. By C. W. E. Chapin. 

C. R. Stobbs. Worcester. 

REV. WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, THE PIONEER OF 
Boston. By J.C. Crane. 

Bible Institute Colportage Association. Chicago. 

THE SECRET OF GUIDANCE. By F. 8B. Meyer. 

American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 

ence. Philadelphia. 

RAILROAD POOLING. By Martin A. Knapp. 


MAGAZINES. 


June. NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SCHOOL REVIEW. 
—PREACHER’S. 

July. NEw ENGLAND.—TREASURY.—APPLETON’S 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY.—AMERICAN KIT- 
CHEN.— SAILOR’S.— REVIEW OF REVIEWS.— ART 
AMATEUR.—JOURNAL OF HYGIENE.— CHAUTAU- 
QUAN.— DONAHOR’S.—CHRISTIAN LITERATURE.— 
ForRUM.—SUNDAY.—NORTH AMERICAN.—MUSICAL 
RECORD.--CHAPBOOK.—PREACHER’S.—NEW ENG- 
LAND HISTORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL REGISTER. 
—PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW. 
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News from the Churches 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSAOCHU- 
BETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours,9to5. An- 
nua! membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.06 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. | Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; Charles 
E. Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 12! Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISsiIoNns, Rooms | and 2 Con- 

egational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
iiss Abbie B. Cnild, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

egational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street.; 
Cleveland office, ¥.M.C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, orto H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bibie House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Chureh and ae my ne Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 

ational House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

ll. Address, 1) Congregational House, Boston. 

ConG. SUNDAY SOHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, D. D., 
Congregational Library, | Somerset Street, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) [here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies. Careful attention is given to applica- 
Pions from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., oston, 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, 11 a.M., Bible study, 3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
ie Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 
gor House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort 

ags, reading, etc., to Capt. 8S. 8S. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover St. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of 8—, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 

oses of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 

. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT. 

Quite a sizable increase of Georgia Congre- 
gationalism is registered this week. We 
trust these dozen or more churches will find 
their new ecclesiastical relations congenial 
and conducive to their growth. 

The absence of sensational or ultra-emo- 
tional features in the revival from which 
sprang the new Massachusetts church chron- 
icled this week is shown by the fact that, 
contrary to the usual order, adults were the 
first to be impressed and to enter the Chris- 
tian life, while the children and youth came 
later. 

It is rarely indeed that such a family re- 
union of churches takes place as occurred 
recently in Maine, when four generations 
were represented—the mother church, the en- 
tertaining church, its daughter and grand- 
daughter. May such examples of fruitfulness 
and harmony multiply. 

Our firm belief that an essential part of the 
minister’s church year is a generous vacation, 
the omission of which is as detrimental to 
the best interests of the church as to those 
of its leader, does not blind us to the noble 
self-sacrifice which in special cases impels a 
pastor to stay by his flock from a conviction 
that in just that place and at just that time 
the need is one which he alone can meet. 

The successful launching of a new church 
enterprise in a field particularly unpromising 
save for the petitions of two aged saints is a 
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fresh evidence that God never fails to hear 
the prayers of his trusting children and that, 
though the answer may tarry, it is sure to 
come in his own good way and time. 

Many churches are very properly adapting 
the number and length of their services to 
suit the heated term. In somecases the even- 
ing meeting is held in the early twilight, dis- 
pensing with the heat and glare of artificial 
lights. The best possible place for sucha 
service is in the open air. A moderate num- 
ber of brief sessions, attended in a spirit of 
cheerful gratitude and with a hearty purpose 
to contribute generously toward their success, 
cannot fail to yield rich blessings. 

The spiritual harvest reaped at an after 
meeting following the dedication of that 
house of worship in Oregon ought to lead 
other churches to adopt this novel idea. 

The embarrassment experienced by that 
Springfield church in disposing of individual 
communion cups after using them must have 
been felt by other churches as well. Why not 
have a youthful Samuel follow each deacon 
with a second tray for collecting the empty 
cups? Evenif the dealers are accustomed to 
furnish only one tray with each set of cups, 
surely they could be induced to provide extra 
ones should the demand become general. The 
expedient of receptacles fastened to the pew 
in front has been proved satisfactory. 


JOY ON THE HILLTOP. 

With greater numbers, but not with keener 
joy or deeper gratitude, did the old saints on 
their way to the yearly feast at Jerusalem 
chant their trustful “ song for the goings up ”’— 
I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills—when 


ene, 


NEW EDIFICE 


first the distant mountains disclosed them- 
selves to their expectant vision, than did the 
modest company gathered in Mont Vernon, 
N.H., on Tuesday, July 7, as with simple cer- 
emony they dedicated to the worship of God 
their beautiful new church, which crowns the 
hilltop from which the ancient town takes 
its name. The day was gray, but the spirit of 
the assembled company, a company which 
tested the capacity of the new temple, was im- 
pervious tothe weather. The bellinthe tower 
of the old church across the way, in which for 
nearly a century and a quarter—since 1780— 
‘prayer was wont to be made,” rang out a 
requiem for the old and a welcome for the 
new, and, obedient to its call, at one o’clock 
friends, guests, neighbors, members gathered 
in the dainty structure for the anticipated 
services of dedication. 

The church edifice, made possible by the 
generous gift of $5,000 from the daughters of 
the late Calvin Stevens, supplemented by 
others from friends interested in Mont Ver- 
non, residents of the town, church members, 
and especially the brave ladies of the Home 
Circle, is constructed of field stone to the 
hight of the window-sills, is in design of the 
picturesque colonial, with details of the Re- 
naissance, and is in every way thoroughly 
appointed and equipped for its intended uses. 
The beautiful memorial windows bear the 
names of honored saints, whose noble memo- 
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ries cannot fail to inspire the coming genera- 
tions. 

For more than a century this church has 
been doing its quiet but efficient work; for 
more than a century it has been sending out 
into the great world lives in which it has de- 
posited the formative influence which has 
controlled and ennobledthem. Distant States 
have felt its influence and remote communi- 
ties its power. There were present at these 
services four brothers, one a beloved and hon- 
ored deacon in this church, the other three 
serving in the same capacity in other churches ; 
on the building committee were two gentle- 
men, not residents of Mont Vernon, who in 
their respective homes exert wide influences, 
whose source they are glad to trace to this 
historic church. 

The representative company gathered from 
a wide area, and inclusive of many callings 
was itself an empathic testimony to the charac. 
ter of the influence upon pulpit, press, politics, 
education and commerce which this church is 
today exerting. Surely the country churches 
are the salt of our ecclesiastical Zions! 

The services of dedication weresimple. The 
prayer by Rev. Warren R. Cochrane, D. D., 
for thirty years pastor at Antrim and bishop 
of all the surrounding country, was of singu- 
lar appropriateness and pathos, while the 
hymns for the occasion were written by Mr. 
H. Porter Smith of Cambridge, Mass., son of 
a former much loved minister of the church, 
and Deacon W.H. Conant. The sermon was by 
Rev. N. Boynton, D. D. In the evening at agen- 
eral service of reminiscence and joy, presided 
over by George A. Marden, Esq , of Lowell, the 
sum of $1,000 was raised and thus the church 
left upon its dedication day free 
of debt. The energetic and faith- 
ful pastor, Rev. T. J. Lewis, with 
a commodious and exquisite 
building, a loyal church and a 
host of interested friends, is now 
prepared to minister, as never 
before, to this community with 
its one, but sufficient, church. 
The church itself has surely re- 
newed its youth, and, as it fronts 
its task again, finds its privilege 
and duty finely expressed in Dea- 
con Conant’s dedication hymn: 


Stand on this hilltop then, 
Thou witness unto men, 
In his dear name. 
Sound out o’er hill and plain— 
God’s love and truth remain, 
Christ and his cross are gain— 
Ever the same. 


IN MONT VERNON, N. H. 


N. B. 


A LONG AND FAITHFUL MAINE PASTORATE, 

The thirtieth anniversary of Dr. William H. 
Fenn’s pastorate over the High Street Church, 
Portland, was celebrated July 5. Atthe morn- 
ing service Dr. Fenn preached upon a pastor’s 
joy in his people. The sacramental service in 
the afternoon was one of affectionate reminis- 
cense and tender feeling. Animmense congre- 
gation in the evening brought together repre- 
sentatives of all the churches, many pastors 
giving up their services in honor of the occa- 
sion. The music was by a triple quartet, ac- 
companied by an orchestra, Eight pastors 
representing five denominations participated 
in the services. Beginning with the latest ar- 
rival and ending with the pastor longest in 
Portland, Dr. Fenn invited six brother clergy- 
men to make addresses. Rev. Dr. Parsons, 
pastor of the Chestnut Street M. E. Church, 
spoke of the growing fellowship of the denomi- 
nations; Rev. R. T. Hack brought greetings 
from the Second Parish Church, the mother of 
High Street, and paid an eloquent tribute to 
the eminent gifts of the pastor’s wife; Rev. 
Dr. J. L. Jenkins, in behalf of State Street, 
the daughter of High Street, emphasized the 
value of long pastorates and the qualities that 
make a thirty years’ pastorate possible; Rev. 
D. M. Pratt, representing Williston Church, 
the granddaughter of High Street, spoke of 
the privileges of the minister; Rev. A. H. 
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Wright, for twenty-five years pastor of St. 
Lawrence Street Church, referred gratefully 
to his personal indebtedness to Dr. Fenn dur- 
ing a quarter of a century of intimate acquaint- 
ance; Dr. Asa Dalton, for forty years the pas- 
tor of St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church, in the 
most catholic spirit dwelt upon the changes 
that had taken place in Portland in the last 
twenty-five years, and of the growth of fra- 
ternal sympathy and toleration so characteris- 
tic of these later days. 

Dr. Fenn replied feelingly to the affection- 
ate words of his brethren. Few men after so 
long a ministry are so youthful in spirit, so 
alert physically and so energetic and viva- 
cious in public address as this honored pas- 
tor. His vigor gives promise of another dec- 
ade of service in & pastorate which, with one 
exception, is now the longest in the State. 
Deacon William Marks and wife held a nota- 
ble reception at their residence, July 8, in 
honor of Dr. and Mrs. Fenn, inviting repre- 
sentative people of the city and churches. 

D. M. P. 


THE STORY OF MOORE’S CORNER. 

If you look at the record of churches formed, 
in this paper, you will find, ‘‘ Moore’s Corner, 
July 8,27 members.”’ The story back of that 
announcement is worth telling. Moore’s Cor- 
ner is in the northern part of the town of 
Leverett, in Massachusetts. There are, in the 
school district, some forty families—150 peo- 
ple. It has been considered a sort of Hard- 
scrabble, with no church-going people, no re- 
ligious service of any kind, not much of any 
Sunday in the neighborhood. 

Less than a year ago Rev. S. P. Cook, who 
was employed by the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society to superintend certain 
evangelistic work to be done in Franklin 
County, sent two young men, Messrs. Ander- 
son and Wightman, to hold religious services 
at Moore’s Corner. They went, but met with 
little encouragement. It was with great diffi- 
culty that they found any one willing to take 
them into their homes. The meetings began 
with only five or six attending them, but the 
young men, who were from the Moody school 
at Mt. Hermon, simply held on. With no 
flourish of trumpets, no effort to raise an ex- 
citement, they preached the gospel and opened 
the Bible to those who came. After a litt’e 
the meetings increased in number and power, 
men and women were converted, and at last 
they wished to organize a church. 

At the council held for this purpose, twenty- 
six men and women, young and old, gave, in 
the examination, most interesting accounts of 
their religious experience. They told how 
their homes had changed and how the whole 
community was made over by the power of 
the truth. The first conversions were among 
the parents and afterward younger ones came 
out as Christians. The quietness and peace- 
fulness of the movement has been remark- 
able. The interest in religious things has by 
no means culminated, and others will soon 
unite with the new church. 

There are two Christian women at Moore’s 
Corner who have been praying for years that 
there might be a change in the hearts and 
lives of the people there. o. 


A JUBILEE OVER THE BORDER. 

On the breezy summit of Keswick Ridge, 
N. B., fourteen miles from Fredericton, gath- 
ered, July 2-6, the Congregational hosts of 
eastern Canada for the fiftieth anniversary of 
their united existence. The meetings were 
of unusua) enthusiasm, and although a hard 
rain on Sunday interfered with the “ big meet- 
ing,’’ to which the whole country side are 
wont to repair, all thanked God for its timely 
influence upon the harvest. On Thursday the 
denominational interests came to the front, 
the benevolent societies reported and the 
Union of Ontario was heard from. The spirit 


of fraternity was in the air and the action of 
the Ontario brethren looking toward affilia- 
tion with those of the States was greeted with 
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applause. The retiring chairman, Rev. D. W. 
Purdon, gave a masterly address upon The 
Relation of Congregationalism to Christ’s 
Crown Rights to Save and Rule. Friday was 
missionary day. The women met in the early 
morning to pray, and in the afternoon oc- 
curred their missionary anniversary. A well- 
prepared program interested all. Intheeven- 
ing Mrs. A. Jenkins, their president, Rev. E. 
C. Wall, late of Newfoundland, and Rev. A. 
Braine dealt with phases of the missionary 
problem. 

Saturday was jubilee day. The papers of 
reminiscence pictured forth early days of pri- 
vation and obstacle, and called forth expres- 
sions of thanksgiving for the present. An 
evangelistic service in the evening was imme- 
diately fruitful in souls seeking Christ. The 
union sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. W. 
B. Forbush of Yarmouth on The Help of 
Good People. As the clouds lifted people be- 
gan to gather and during Sunday afternoon 
and evening the church was crowded with 
people from miles around. Lively discus- 
sions arose over the financial relation of the 
churches to those of the stronger Ontario Un- 
ion and over the denominational paper, but 
all was settled harmoniously, and the spirit 
of prayer and of progress was evident through- 
out, 

The reports of the churches showed ripe- 
ness for harvest, and while honored pastors 
are leaving others are pressing in. Rev. W. 
J. Minchin of St. John is a new and strong 
addition to the forces. The articles on Cana- 
dian Congregationalism in the Boston Congre- 
gationalist were warmly praised. The chair- 
man for 1896-7 is Rev. W. B. Forbush. The 
next union will be held at Milton, N.S. F. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

N.D.—Grand Forks Conference held its second 
annual meeting at Lakota, June 16, 17, presenting 
an excellent program. It was a meeting of rare 
spiritual interest. All the churches were repre- 
sented, ten members of the ehurch at Inkster driv- 
ing over forty miles to attend. Rev. C. A. Mack 
preached the sermon. Among topics discussed 
were: Character as Related to Usefulness, Do Our 
Methods of Work for the Young Need Changing? 
Looking Forward, Home Missions and the Sunday 
School. Strong resolutions indorsing Fargo College 
were adopted. 

Wahpeton Conference met at Forman, June 30, 
July 1. An excellent report of the National Coun- 
cil was given by the conference delegate, Judge O. 
J. Wakefield. The sermon by Rev. D. T. Jenkins 
was strong and helpful. Rev. William Edwards 
read a paper on The Service of God and the Prom- 
ises. Fargo College and the missionary societies 
were represented, the conference indorsing the 
college and its work by strong resolutions. The 
ladies’ missionary meeting was a special feature. 
The closing evening was devoted to good citizen- 
ship. 

All the conferences in the State have shown a 
deep interest in the work of Fargo College, and 
have pledged to its officers, faculty and trustees 
their loyal co-operation in its upbuilding. 

Mr.—Kennebec Conference met at S. Gardiner, 
Rev. 8. E. McGeehon preaching the sermon. Topics 
were : What Can the Churches Do for the Conference 
and What the Conference for the Churches ? What 
Have the People a Right to Expect of Their Min- 
ister and the Pastorof His People? Aids to Christian 
Living—the Bible, the Holy Spirit, Church Services. 
The subject Responsibility was treated in three 
parts—What God Has Done for Man, What Shall I 
Do To Be Saved? What Shall I Do with My Christian 
Life? A paperon Armenia was read at the women’s 
meeting, beside the usual program. 

Waldo Conference meeting at Searsport opened 
with a report of the county missionary work. The 
proceedings and result of the Madison, Ct., heresy 
trial were considered, Among the topics were: How 
Can the Local Church Increase Its Hold on the Com- 
munity? What Is the Best Thing Your Church Has 
to Report for the Past Year? What Does Waldo 
Conference Owe to Bangor Seminary? Secretaries 
Hood and Daniels presented the work of the C. C. 
B.S. and the A. B.C, F. M. The report on the state 
of the churches was excellent. 


CLUBS. 
Wn.—The Puget Sound Club held its summer ses- 
sion, July 1, upon the grounds of the Puget Sound 
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Chautauqua Assembly, the banquet being spread in 
the dining hall of the assembly’s hotel. Large del- 
egations were present from Olympia, Tacoma, Se- 
attle and Snobomish. Rev. Clarence L. Diven, 
D.D., Ph. D., of Olympia, made an address on Cur- 
rent Discussions in Religion and Sociology. The 
club had also for its guest Rev. Carlos Martyn, D. D., 
of Chicago, who gave a brief address on Civil 
Service in the Municipality. 

N. H.—Pascataqua Club celebrated its field day 
July 2at Hotel Wentworth, Portsmouth. Dr. True- 
blood, in an impressive address on The Abolition 
of War, spoke encouragingly of the rapid progress 
of the peace movement. The greetings of Central 
Club were brought by its president, Hon. L. D. 
Stevens. 


NEW BNGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


Boston.—Park St. Rev. J. L. Withrow, D. D., 
a former pastor, preached a striking sermon last 
Sunday morning from the text, “ If any man serve 
me, him will my Father honor.’”’ He drew his 
illustrations from both sacred and profane history, 
and cited as cause for congratulation the facts that 
no infidel has ever occupied our presidential chair 
and that both the present candidates are God- 
fearing men. 

SOMERVILLE.—Highland. The pastor, Rev.G.S. 
Anderson, thinking that the work requires his pres- 
ence, has decided to take no regular vacation, but 
merely to “slow up” a little during the summer 
months. 

MELROSE.—The recent dismissal by council of 
Rev. A. G. Bale terminates a pastorate of 27 years 
marked by industry and fidelity and crowned with 
fruit of many kinds. Mr. Bale came here directly 
from Andover Seminary and in length of service 
few pastors in the State outrank him. He has 
proved useful to the denomination in many im- 
portant capacities, acting for many years as 
registrar of the State Association. The dismissing 
council put on record its appreciation of his rare 
qualities as a pastor and a man. 


CLIFTONDALE.—First. The pastor, Rev. W. 8S. 
Thompson, will take his vacation in August, divid- 
ing his time between Fairhaven and Marshfield, 
Mass. During his absence the congregation will 
unite with the Methodist and Baptist churches, and 
the Sunday school and C. E. Society will hold their 
regular services. 

LoWELL.— First. The controversy still drags its 
wearisome length along The minority took the 
precaution to enter a protest with the State com- 
missioner of corporations against granting the in- 
corporation proposed by the majority, but as the 
commissioner has no judicial authority the request 
for a charter, when subsequently presented, could 
not be refused and was at once issued, the name of 
First Trinitarian Congregational Church being used 
to prevent confusion, The members of the oppo- 
site party, at the meeting called to consider the 
question of incorporation, filed a protest declaring 
that they would not regard themselves members of 
such an incorporation. They also claimed that 
those who had formed this new corporation—many 
of whom have been worshiping in Mechanics Hall, 
where services have been conducted by Rev. G. F. 
Kenngott, who had been formally chosen pastor 
of the Trinitarian Church—had thereby withdrawn 
from the old church and called a church meeting to 
fill the offices made vacant by these asserted with- 
drawals. This meeting, attended only by their ad- 
herents, elected six deacons and other officers, 
asserting themselves to be the First Congrega- 
tional Church, which was the old title. The indi- 
viduals to whom the church building was leased 
by the society at once recognized their claim, and 
served notice upon the former officials that they 
would not be allowed to officiate in that house in 
their former capacity. These officers filed written 
protests against their exclusion, but submitted to 
the authority of those who have the lease of the 
building. A committee of the Trinitarian Church 
has since then met certain of the lessees to dis- 
cuss property questions, and the discussion is re- 
ported to have been of a kindly character, from 
which it is to be hoped some amicable settlement 
will be obtained. The records are still in the pos- 
session of the body incorporated as the First Trini- 
tarian Congregational Church, as well as the com- 
munion service, which they kindly “‘loaned”’ tv 
their opponents for the service of July 5. 


TEWKSBURY.—Over 100 applications for the pasto- 
rate have been received by the committee since the 
resignation of Rev. James Alexanderin May. The 
population of the town is 2,515. 

FALt RIVER.—First and Centra/are tohold united 
services during the summer, each edifice to be oc- 
cupied three Sundays. Vacation supplies will be as 
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follows: July 26, Rev. Daniel Merriman, D.D.; Aug. 
2, Rev. F. B. Pullan; 9, Rev. T. P. Prudden, D.D.; 
16, Rev. E. 8. Tead; 23, Rev. W. E. Barton, D.D.; 
30, Rev. M. Burnham, D. D. 


WorcesTER.— Park, The Woman’s Christian 
Service League held its semi-annual meeting July 
3. The members have made 500 calls, have held cot- 
tage prayer meetings in different sections of the 
parish, a missionary meeting at the church and 
have made a special point to greet strangers at the 
church services. —— Plymouth. Dr. Archibald Mc- 
Cullagh, with two daughters, is spending his vaca- 
tion in Europe. The pulpit supplies are: July 5, 
26, Dr. E. B. Webb; 12, Rey. C. H. Jones; 19, Dr. 8. 
8. Mitchell; Aug. 2, Dr. Charles Wadsworth; Sept. 
6, Rev. A. McCullagh, Jr. Thechurch will be closed 
four Sundays in August.—— Central. Dr. Daniel 
Merriman is at his summer home, Intervale, N. H. 
Rey. E. M. Chapman will be at home through the 
summer and all the church services will be contin- 
ued,—— Old South. Dr. A. Z. Conrad will be absent 
the last of July and all of August, spending the time 
at Narragansett Pier, Mohonk and the Adirondacks. 
He will supply Dr. P. S. Moxom’s pulpit, Spring- 
field, one Sunday in August. The church will join 
in union services with the Main Street (Baptist) 
church a part of the time, and Rev. F. B. Make- 
peace and Dr. Nehemiah Boynton are among the 
supplies. —— Piedmont. Dr. Elijah Horr spends 
his vacation at his summer home among the Thou- 
sand Isies. The heuse of worship will be closed two 
months for extensive repairs, during which time 
the congregation will wership with Pilgrim Church. 
— Pilgrim. Dr. and Mrs. Alex. Lewis spend 
their vacation in Europe. Dr.S.H. Virgin of New 
York city occupied the pulpit last Sunday; Rev. 
F. L, Goodspeed of Springfield will supply July 26, 
and Dr. Eldridge Mix July 19 and the entire month 
ot August. —— Belmont has granted its pastor July 
in addition to August for vacation in the hope that 
he may regain his health. The supplies are: July 
12, Rev. A. H. Coolidge and Rev. J. H. Roberts, the 
latter having just returned from China; 19, Dr. A.E. 
P. Perkins and Mr. Berry; 26, Rev.R. M. Taft. —— 
Hope. Rev. E. W. Phillips will attend the confer- 
enee at Northfield and spend the remainder of 
August in New Hampshire. Supplies: Aug. 2 and 
9, Rev. R. M. Taft; 16, Dr. George H. Gould; 23, 
Rev. H. L, Hastings. 


SPENCER.—VFirst. This church and congregation 
feel deeply the loss by death of the organist, Mr. 
Alfred R. Hallett, who had served them faithfully 
for 12 years. The Sunday following his death, out 
of respect to his memory, the large organ was 
husbed and heavily draped in black with a floral 
design in the center, while the choir sat with the 
audience. The Sunday services were all appropriate 
te this sad event. 


SPRINGFIELD.—First. The communion service 
this month demonstrated anew the fact that some 
method must be secured to dispose of the individ- 
ual communion cups after they have been draiued. 
By the system now used the deacons pass the cups, 
which are returned immediately te the tray. The 
carrying of full and empty cups on the same tray 
causes some confusion, and in several instances per- 
sons have taken empty cups in mistake for full ones. 
This is embarrassing alike te the deacons and com- 
municants. Unable to settle the question satisfac- 
torily, the committee of the church haveempowered 
the pastor, Rev. F. L. Goodspeed, and ex-Lieut.-Gov. 
William H. Haile to devise and adopt some feasible 
plan. The church is still in the midst of repairs. 
The vew ceiling is in place and general improve- 
ments are now being made throughout the building. 
The evening services have been discontinued for 
the summer.——South. Dr.?l’.S.Moxom is spending 
his vacation in England and on the Continent. The 
pulpit was supplied last Sunday by Dr.J.8. Riggs 
of Auburn Seminary. Only the morning preaching 
service is held during July——Park. The women 
are to be commended for their efforts in raising the 
debt of the church. Some time ago they pledged 
$1,000 for this purpose, and by bard and constant 
work have succeeded in raising that amount, the 
last payment having been recently made. There is 
still some money in the treasury.——Hope. Rev. L. 
F.Giroux of the French-American College occupied 
the pulpit last Sunday, Rev. R. W. Brokaw, the 
pastor, being in Washington at the convention of 
the C. E. Society, of which he is a trustee. The 
Boys’ Brigade recently enjoyed a camp outing at 
East Otis, thus further carrying out the idea of the 
organization. 

Maine. 

CasTINE.—The centennial of the town was cele- 
brated July 9 with great festivities. The literary 
exercises were held in the Congregational church, 
which has recently been extensively repaired and 
refurnished and bas a beautiful interior. Noah 
Brooks, Esq., presided. The pastor, Rev. J. P. Cusb- 
man, led in prayer. An historical address, original 
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hymn, music by the Belfast band and two poems, 
one written by Mrs. Sandford B. Dole, a native of 
the place, now wife of the president of the Hawaiian 
republic, were the chief features of this part of the 
celebration. 

PORTLAND.— Williston. The pastor, Rev. D. M. 
Pratt, has been granted two weeks’ extra vacation. 
His pulpit will be supplied through July and Aug- 
ust by Rev. G. D, Lindsay of Portland, Rev. F. E. 
Clark, D.D., Rev. Dr. Pleasant Hunter and Rev. M. 
8. Hughes, both of Minneapolis, and by Rev. E. B. 
Webb, D. D.— State Street. Rev. Dr. J. L. Jenkins 
will remain at his post through the summer. 

BanGor.—Hammond Street beld an interesting 
A.M. A. meeting, at which the various departments 
of the society’s work were presented. This church 
has enjoyed the singing of two members of the 
Boston Temple Quartet at the morning and even- 
ing services. 

ELLSWORTH FALLS.—As the hall occupied by this 
church is not adapted to the needs of the growing 
congregation, the sum of $2,000 has been pledged to 
build a meeting house in the near future. 

ScARBORO.—The A. M.A. party, under Rev. G. W. 
Moore, held an effective service. Mrs. Moore’s 
singing, as well as the other exercises, were heartily 
enjoyed. 

DENMARK.— The 36 brave women who formed the 
church here a year ago rejoice in the addition of 12 
new members, four of whom are men. 

A recent accession of eight members at Water- 
ville makes 39 received since Jan. 1.——Rev. J. C. 
Young, who recently resigned at Fryeburg, is sup- 
plying at Brownfield and Chatham.——The church 
building at N. Bridgton is to be extensively re- 
paired.—The Welsh people at Monson enjoyed a 
service in their pative tongue last Sunday,—Re- 
pairs on the meeting house in Patten are in prog- 
ress.— Rev. Arthur Shirley of Old Lyme, Ct., is 
engaged to supply at Bethel during August. 

Oxford County is greatly blessed in its faithful 
and beloved missionary, Rev. 8. 8S. York, whose 
presence in the homes is not the least valuable part 
of his work. He has been urging the home study 
of the Bible and has 500 pledges of half an hour a 
day devoted to the Sunday school lesson. 


Now Hampshire. 

PEMBROKE.—The pastor, Rev. P. E. Bourne, be- 
sides attending to the regular services at his own 
church, has held during the past year bi-monthly 
meetings at Pembroke Hill, and recently once a 
month at Buck Street. Some of his parishioners in 
turn have volunteered a conveyance, thus aiding 
him in work otherwise impracticable. By his ener- 
getic labors he has endeared himself greatly to bis 
people. He is now taking a well-earned vacation at 
Uld Orchard beach. 

NEWINGTON.—This church has adopted the weekly 
offering system and has become self-supporting. 

Thirty three persons united with the church in 
Milford during the past year, 14 on confession, 
their ages ranging from 12 to 86.——After doing 
service for 72 years the shingles on the roof of the 
Canterbury church have been renewed. 

Rhode Island. 

SMITHFIELD AND TARKILN.— These two home 
missionary fields near Slatersville, in the north- 
western part of the State, have been opened up by 
Rev. E. N. Billings, who is now at work there. 


Connecticut. 

Essex.— The sextons in the Congregational and 
Methodist churches had a rather novel experience 
July 5. When they attempted to ring the call to 
service, no sound came forth, as the tongues to the 
bells had been removed by the church watchman 
the night before the Fourth and hidden away. The 
sextons admitted that there was something uncanny 
in the failure of the bells to respond. 

IvonyTon.— Rev. L. S. Griggs returned home 
last week after a two months’ vacation, much im- 
proved in health. During his absence the local pul- 
pit was filled by pastors who are fellow-members of 
the local association. 

NEw HaveN—Rev. Dr. T. T. Munger of the 
United Church sailed for Europe last Saturday for 
a two months’ visit. During the next six weeks 
union services will be held in the Center and United 
Churches. 

WINSTED.— Most of the churches a week ago Sun- 
day devoted their evening services to exercises of 
a patriotic order. At the Second Church, Rev. J.8. 
Voorhees spoke in condemnation of the A. P. A. 

East HappamM. —Rev. Francis Parker entertained 
the members of his parish July 4 at a lawn party on 
the parsonage grounds. In the evening a fine dis- 
play of fireworks took place. 

At the union meeting in Plainville a week ago 
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Sunday in behalf of the Armenian cause about $64 
were raised towards the fund for their relief.—. 
Extensive repairs are being made on the parsonage 
in Newtown, including an entire new roof on the 
west side of the house. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


CORTLAND.—The first Sunday in July was a day 
of rejoicing, for on that day was celebrated the 
wiping out of the mortgage of $6,000. This heavy 
burden has been borne for a long time and it is 
only with great effort and sacrifice, in these hard 
times, that the church, under the leadership of its 
pastor, Rev. W. H. Pound, was able to reach this 
gratifying result. Addresses were made at the 
morning service by the pastor and officers of the 
church, after which the Lord’s supper was celebrated 
and eight persons received to membership. 

BROOKLYN.—Lee Ave. Rev.J. Brittan Clark, for 
five years the beloved and successful pastor, whose 
recent serious bicycle accident has caused deep 
anxiety to his friends and parishioners, is improv- 
ing daily and bis more favorable symptoms en- 
courage hope that he may recover and resume work 
in the autumn. 

A summer singing class has been organized in 
the church at Sidney by Prof. G. 8. Kittredge. 


New Jersey. 

GLEN RipG“.—The Children’s Day exercises— 
belated owing to storm—were this year of a patriotic 
character, celebrating the 119th anniversary of the 
adoption of the American flag. An address was 
made by Mr. A. E. Marling of New York on Patri- 
otism plus Religion. A barrel of goods was re- 
cently sent by the Ladies’ Aid Society to a mission- 
ary in Oklahoma whose salary last year was $300, 
The King’s Daughters, jointly with similar circles 
in Bloomfield, maintains a kindergarten for the 
poor. The Ladies’ Foreign Missionary Society has 
devoted its sessions this past year to the study of 
Turkey and maintains a Bible woman at Cwsarea. 

WESTFIELD—A parish newspaper, entitled Fhe 
Church Clippings, has been established. It is a 
neat, four-page sheet with advertisements. A men’s 
class in the Bunday school has been formed, taught 
by the pastor. All departments were much gratified 
recently by a visit from the late pastor, Rey. C. H. 
Patton, now of Duluth. The church has asked the 
Endeavor Society to take charge of the regular 
prayer meeting during July and August. 

NEWARK.—Bethlehem. The church is doing well 
spiritually, and at last is making progress in 
temporal affairs. A suitable house of worship has 
been secured, and $1,100 paid upon it, The Y.P.8. 
C. E. has sent the pastor, his wife and two other 
delegates to the Washington convention. 

VINELAND.—During June the pastor gave a course 
of Sunday evening discourses, illustrated with the 
stereopticon, entitled Sermons in Candles, using 
about a dozen pictures each time, Much interest 
was manifested, 

Pennsylvania. 

PHILADELPHIA.— Kensington. The new chapel of 
this year old church was dedicated June 28. It has 
been built without calling upon the Church Build- 
ing Society, the people providing the lot and a 
friend presenting them with a pleasant and com- 
modious chapel costing $1,500. Rev. E. F. Fales 
offered the prayer of dedication, and addresses 
were made by Rev. E. W. Rice, D.D., Mrs. E. F. 
Fales, teacher of the primary department, Rev. C. 
H. Richards and the pastor, Rev. N. N. Bormose, 


THE SOUTH. 
Georgia. 


Wapigey.—A Congregational council was held 
near this point June 27, to fellowship 14 new 
churches which had come out from Methodism and 
organized as a Christian body, with Rev. J. A. Mur- 
phy as president. Hearing afterward about Con- 
gregationalism, each church sent representatives 
to this council. Rev. J. B. Fletcher was chosen 
moderator and Rev. J. H. H. Sengstacke scribe. It 
was unanimously voted to receive these churches 
into Congregational fellowship. Many had jour- 
neyed for miles to attend the first Congregational 
meeting in this part of the country. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


THOMPSON.—A somewhat new departure in com- 
memorating Independence Day was witnessed by a 
large gathering from all directions on Thompson 
hill, famous for its ledge of conglomerate, to attend 
a meeting conducted by Evangelist Reed, with his 
singer, Mr.Chafer. It was an all-day picnic, physi- 
cally and spiritually refreshing. 
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THE WEST. 
Missouri, 


Sr. Lours.—First. Rev. W. W. Willard has been 
engaged to supply during the vacation of the 
pastor, Rev. J. H. George, D.D. Mr. Willard will 
remain upon the field during the week and carry on 
the pastoral work.——Compton Hill, Dr. G, C. 
Adams goes East for the summer. The pulpit 
will be supplied by Rev. Messrs. Robert Nourse, 
R. C. Dennison and J. W. Sutherland, D. D.— 
Hyde Park. In connection with its new building 
this church has just passed through a severe 
financial struggle. The indebtedness bas not been 
canceled, but it is now so placed that it can be carr.ed 
without anxiety. This church has the largest 
Boys’ Brigade in the city, under the captain of 
St. Louis’s finest militia company. There are about 
75 members. Central. Rev. C.8. Sargent will go 
East for his vacation. The church will be closed 
during August. It also has a fine Boys’ Brigade 
under an efficient captain.——Union. Since Rev. 
H. L. Forbes left the field Supt. A. L. Love, in 
addition to his other duties, has been acting as 
pastor of this church. 





lowa. 


TRAER.—The church celebrated, June 22, the 40th 
anniversary of its organization, which took place 
in a log house with seven members. It was first 
christened Twelve Mile Creek church, later the 
name was changed to Buckingham and then to 
Traer, Key. O.O. Smith, the present pastor, is the 
ninth in succession. Since his coming last Sep- 
tember the church has received 105 new members. 
Toward the erection of its present house of wor- 
ship Governor Buckingham of Massachusetts con- 
tributed $2,000, and the Home Missionary Society 
aided to the amount of $2,250, $2,000 of which has 
been repaid since the church came to self-support: 
From first to last 543 members have been received, 
the present membership being 280, 

CEDAR Rarips.--First, Rev. G. R. Dickinson 
closed his pastorate, June 28. In the evening the 
various churches united in a farewell service held 
in the St. Paul’s M, E, Church. Remarks were made 
by various pastors expressing appreciation of Mr. 
Dickinson’s work and of regret at his departure. 
In the afternoon he spoke before a large audience 
at the meeting of the Gospel Temperance Society, 
of which he has been an active member and the 
vice-president. The society passed resolutions of 
regret at his departure, 

Vieror.—The prayer meetings are encouraging as 
to attendance and interest. The Sunday school has 
outgrown its accommodations so that the young 
peoples’ Bible class is obliged to meet in the par- 
sonage. Rev. W. B. Payne is the pastor. 

AURELIA.—Rey. B. L. Webber and family have 
recently moved into a newly purchased parsonage, 
which proves to be one of the most desirable homes 
inthe town. A number of persons in this vicinity 
are about to organize a branch church, 

MOORELAND.—Mr. W. D. King and family are 
now comfortably settled in the new parsonage, 
which contains tive rooms and a garret. The build- 
ing cost $500 and 18 all paid for except $50. 

Dr. A. L. Frisbie of Plymouth Churcb, Des 
Moines, will spend his vacation on the coast of 
Maine, near Portland, 


Minnesota. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—l/nion. Some embarrassing debts 
have been paid, and with a little help from the 
H. M.S. and a grant of $500 from the C. C. B.S., 
the church, under Rey, William Hardcastle, stands 
free of financial encumbrance, The pastor is mak- 
ing a trip to the East, Lyndale is still working 
upon its debt, keeps up its benevolences and is 
making progress along spiritual lines. The pastor, 
Rey. L. H. Keller, spends his vacation in Minne- 
sota, The former pastor, Rev. A. Hadden, during 
whose term of service the church building was 
erected, is spending his vacation in the city and 
supplies his old pulpit for two Sundays, Fremont 
Avenue, Rev. James McAllister supplies at Glen- 
wood during his vacation, 








DuLurn.—Morley, A new church building ad- 
vantageously located, to be dedicated in August, 
a substantial redaction of the home missionary 
appropriation, with a bright outlook for the future 
under Rev. W. W. Newell, are reported.— May- 
Jlower is sutfering from the financial stringency, 
some neighboring churches, however, being closed. 
An earnest struggle under Evangelist J. 1. Sanford 
is being made to keep Congregational forces to- 
gether. No great growth is expected until financial 
conditions change. —— Plymouth, The church is 
closed for the present, Sunday school and prayer 
meetings being sustained by a faithful few. 


ALEXANDRIA.—Rey. G. F. Morton, who is in 
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charge of the circuit work, preaches at five points 
and is looking up two others. Much interest has 
been developed in the various neighborhoods, Sun- 
day schoo!s have been opened and finance commit- 
tees appointed. Some conversions have, occurred. 
At one point a baseball club killed the Sunday 
school last year, but this year the preaching service 
wins. Men formerly considered as infidels are as- 
sisting. 

FARIBAULT.—A patriotic service was held on the 
evening of July 5, the pastor speaking on The Duty 
of Christianizing America, and the local post of the 
G. A. R, attending in a body. The audience-room 
was beautifully decorated with flags and the music 
was inspiring. The pastor, Rev. G.S. Ricker, post- 
pones his vacation till after the meeting of the 
State association, to be held in Faribault Sept. 
15-18. 

Sr. PAUL.—Olivet. An open air service, in which 
all denominations unite and the pastorsand laymen 
speak, takes the place of the Sunday evening serv- 
ice, being held at five o’clock. The attendance is 
large and interested. Each pastor is responsible 
for the service for one month. The women have 
paid for the annex to the church building and the 
little church has been greatly strengthened. 


Morris.—Under the lead of Rev. A. H. Tebbets 
the church is making decided advance. A pipe 
organ has been secured and the church has just 
voted to procure new windows and carpet, to re- 
arrange the seats and to secure, if possible, new 
heating apparatus. The money is being raised. 
Outside work is being cared for by the pastor, sev- 
era) promising out-stations being served. 


BRAINERD.—Second, The little church is crowded 
to its utmost capacity since the coming of the new 
pastor, people staying away on account of lack of 
room. A midweek meeting devoted to Bible study 
half fills the auditorium. Several new familes have 
identified themselves with the congregation and 
the great question is to secure ampler accommo- 
dations, 

NEW YORK MILLS,—Tbis church, organized a few 
months ago, worships in a Lutheran church build- 
ing. The pastor has a region 28 miles square under 
his care and plans to hold a Bible study meeting, as 
he is able, with every family under his care. Sun- 
day schools, at each of which a preaching service is 
held, have been opened at several points. 


CLEARWATER.—During the year’s pastorate of 
Rey. J. L. Jones finances have been brought into 
better shape. A few additions to the church, in- 
creased growth of the CU. E, Society and a better 
spiritual life, with improvement at the out-station 
Hasty, are reported, Mr, Jones has been asked to 
remain another year, 


WINONA.—Second. This church is making slow 
progress in increasing the congregations and Sun- 
day school and has a hopeful spirit notwithstanding 
some indifference in the community. It has not 
had a resident pastor for nearly a year until the 
coming of Rev. W. L. Dibble. 


RANDALL.—A meeting house has been built, the 
pastor, a student from Carleton College, acting as 
chairman of the building committee and financial 
agent. With help from the C. C. B.8. all bills will 
be paid. Mr. W.R. McClane returns to college in 
the autumn. 

FERTILE.—An out-station has been opened at Bel- 
trami, where a congregation and a Sunday school 
have been gathered by Rev. A. E. Barnes. The only 
discouraging feature is the poor outlook for harvest 
on account of wet weather. 

Rey. Messrs. F. A. Sumner of Glenwood, D. W. 
Cram of Staples, William Hardcastle of Minneapo- 
lis are spending their vacation at the East. 


Kansas. 

BROOK VILLE.—The house of worship has been re- 
paired and papered, also new singing-books have 
been purchased for use in the Sunday school and 
prayer meeting. 

North Dakota. 

HILLSBoORO.—Rev. N. P. McQuarrie has decided 
to enter upon the work of an evangelist. He has 
issued a circular setting forth his plans and will 
begin his new work about Sept.1. Mr. McQuarrie 
has been a most excellent pastor, is a man of rare 
spiritual power, with a deep love for souls, and will 
certainly be a safe evangelist and one whose meth- 
ods will be acceptable to pastors. Churches secur- 
ing him for such work will make no mistake, 


KENSAL.—Rey. J. L. Martin accepts work here 
and at Wimbledon and Courtenay, beginning at 
once, This is the field that has been supplied for 
two years by Rev. W. R. Whidden. 


The church at Fessenden bas completed its edifice 
and expects to dedicate it soon. 
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PACIFIC COAST. 
Oregon. 

PORTLAND.— First is still without a pastor, though 
all services have been regularly held and the ap- 
pointments well attended. The Sunday school is 
constantly improving.——Hassalo Street. Aggres- 
sive work is being done and the influence of the 
church is constantly widening ——Mississippi Ave- 
nue, All departments are flourishing. The Sunday 
school never was so large. The house to house can- 
vas has awakened great interest and resulted in 
accessions, some of them from Catholicism.——Sun- 
nyside. The Boys’ Brigade is a prominent factor 
of the work in this church, and the effect is being 
narrowly watched by sister churches, some of whom 
have no faith in the ultimate value of the move- 
ment. So farin this church more has been accom- 
plished than the most sanguine have expected, 


EUGENE.—This church is harmonious and out of 
debt. The audience-room is being repapered, re- 
seated and otherwise brightened in anticipation of 
the coming, Aug. 1, of the new pastor, Rev. R. C, 
Brooks of Tabor, Io. This church was organized 
by Rev. P. S. Knight, and served by him for two 
years without salary. He also planned the build- 
ing, completed and dedicated it. 

CLACKAMAS.—This church, organized 18 months 
ago by Rev. D. B. Gray, superintendent of the Port- 
land City Missionary Society, dedicated its house of 
worship, June 21, free of debt, save $500 from the 
C.C. B. 8. The building and lot cost $1,850, Fol- 
lowing the dedication an after meeting was held, 
when six persons professed conversion. 


SALEM.—Centra/l. The members are all poor, but 
have good staying qualities. They have no church 
building, but hold meetings in a house provided by 
Rev. P. 8. Knight at a nominal expense. The at- 
tendance is good and Sunday school increasing. 
Mr. Knight has served the church from the first 
without salary. 

CORVALLIS.—The special meetings at Plymouth 
Church conducted by Rev. H. J. Zercher, assisted 
by Rev. Messrs. A. Brady and C. E. Lambert, closed 
June 17, with 17 accessions. The entire member- 
ship has been greatly revived. 

HUNTINGTON.—Every wage-earner, with one ex- 
ception, in this frontier town, 408 miles east of 
Portland, contributes to the support of this work, 
of which Rev. F. W. Parker bas the oversight. 

In all the Oregon churches Children’s Day was 
more generally observed than ever before. The re- 
ports are not all in yet, but it is believed the con- 
tributions to the C. 8.8. and P.8. are largely in ex- 
cess of any previous year. 

Washington. 

SEATTLE.—Plymouth. The closing Sunday in 
June completed a year of the pastorate of Rev. 
W. H. G. Temple and found the hearts of people 
and pastor more closely knit together than ever 
has been known before in the history of this 
church. Owing to the illness of his son Mr, Tem- 
ple will remain at home this summer, without a 
vacation, and supply his own pulpit.——Taylor. 
Rev. G. H. Lee takes a vacation of two months, 
spending most of that time in Cincinnati, O., where 
he will supply the pulpit of his brother, Rev. E. T. 
Lee, D.D. Rev. E. P. Dada, late of Nebraska, will 
supply this church for the summer. The pastor has 
labored very hard since his coming in the fall of 
1890, and has been eminently successful in a part 
of the city where the population has been con- 
stantly shifting. The Sunday school has an enroll- 
ment of over 250. 
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Calls. 


ABBOTT. Ernest H., Andover Sem., to supply fora 
year at Fryeburg, Me. Accepts. 

ANDERSON, David R., Oconomowoc, Wis., to Second 
Ch., Eau Claire, 

BELL, Jno. W. (Lic ), Amesbury, Mass., to Newington, 
N.H. Accepts. 

BIGELOW, Hervert L., to the permanent pastorate of 
Vine St. Ch., Cincinnati, O., where he has been sup- 


yiying. 

BURR, Wm. N., Perris, Cal.,to W. Ferndale, Wn. Ac- 
cepts, and has begun work. 

CARR, Wm., Sheffield, Mass., to Taftville, Ct. Accepts, 
and has begun work. 

CLARK, Chester M., Yale Sem., to First Ch., Mar- 
seilles, Ill, Accepts. 

CRAIG, Timothy C., Bangor, Me., to Franconia, N. H. 





Accepts. 

HUME, W. H., to Sebago, Me. Accepts. 

JONES, J. Lewis, to remain another year at Clearwater 
and Hasty, Minn. 

LEWIs, Henry, Union Sem,, to Schroon Lake, N. Y. 
Accepts. 

MARTIN, Jno. L., Tracy, Minn., to Kensal, Wimbledon 
and Courte ay, N. D. Accepts. 

MARCELIUS, David, Renova, Pa., to Swedish Ch., 
Cleveland, O. Accepts. 

MERRILL, Chas. W., Northfield, Minn., has not ac- 
cepted call to Pacific Ch., St. Paul. 

NEWTON Geo. J., Beechwood, Mass., to Belchertown. 

SHOEMAKER, Elmer E., Mound City, IU, to Albion, 


possess. 

SHORT, Wallace M., Yale Sem., to Evansville, Wis. 
Accepts. . 

WHEELER, Fred. S., Chicago Sem., accepts call to 
Oconomowoc, Wis., not to Buffalo, Minn. 












le 
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Urdinations and Installations. 
ee Abraham, o. Swedish Ch., Norwich, 
Ct., July 10. Sermon, Rev. L. W. A. ae ag other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. L. W. Barney, Ph. D., A. Nor- 
throp, G. D. Hall, C. W. Morrow, Lewellyn’ Pr ratt, D. D. 

BAYLEY, Alfred, o. p. Pas hy Ch., Haywards, Cal, June 
25. Sermon, Prof. H. Foster, D.D.; other parts, 
Prof. Geo. Mooar, aie. Messrs. G. T. McCollum, ww. 
Pond, D. D., and E. 8S. Chapman, D. 0, 

DE COW, Charles J., 0. p. Osseo, Wis., June 30. Ser- 
mon, Rev. T. C. Hunt; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
H. W.C arter, D. H. Richie and J. A. Eakin. 

GRUPE, Fred, W., Oberlin Sem., 0. Saybrook, O., June 
26. Sermon, Rey. R. O. Post, 0.D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. M. B. Morris, M. W. Hissey and ©, W. Grupe. 

HATT, Thos. B., o. Carritunk, Me., June 3. Sermon, 
Rev. A. L. Struthers. 

MYERS, B. F. (Methodist), 0. p. Elliott, Io., June 23. 
Sermon, Rey. A. R. Thain, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. E. S Hill and EF, ©. Moulton, 

TR’ A} Ernest W., rec. p. of the churches in 
E. Braintree, W. Brookfield and Braintree Hill, Vt.; 
June 30. Sermon, Rev. H. M, Goddard; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. V. W. Blackman, C. H. Morse and V. M. 
Hardy, D. D. 

WATTIE, Chas., Banger Sem., o. Ossipee, N. H., July 
Sermon, Rey. R. T. Wilton; other parts, Rev Mess os 
= Ww. _ firover, E. L4 Keep, G. M. Hamilton and R. L. 
Sheat 
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Resignations, 
BOLIN, Nels J., Swedish Ch., Cleveland, O, 
BOSTWICK, F, D., Petaluma, Cal. 
CRANE, Edward P., West Dora, Minn., to devote his 
entire time to Pelican Rapids. 
DOUGLAS, Frane is J., Ames and Gilbert, Io., to take 
effect in the “" 
FERRIER, Wm. 
Sept. 1. 


» Pacifie Grove, Cal., to take effect 





Robt. G., Stewartville, Minn. 

DER, Robt. F., Gilman, Io 

L SINDSAY, Geo., not resigned at Aberdeen, Wn 

McQu ARRIE, Neil P., Hillsboro, N. D., to enter 
evangelistic work. 

MOSES, aianton, as chaplain of the State Prison at 
Wethersfield, 

WALLACE, Robt. W., United Ch., Newport, R. L., to 
take effect Oct, 3l. 

WHIDDEN, win, R., Kensal, Courtenay and Wimbledon, 


», 
WOODCOCK, Thos. J., Lakeview, Io., to take effect 
et. 1. 


Dismissions. 


BALE, Albert G., Melrose, Mass., June 9. 
RATHBONE, Leland D., Redwood, Cal., “June 23. 


Churches Organized. 
LEVERETT, Mass., Moore’s Corner, 8 Jul Ag members. 
PEKAY, Io, June 30,8 members. Rev. W. L. Bray of 
Oskaloosa takes charge for the B...y 


Miscellaneous. 


BONFILS, Ellsworth, lately of Port Chester, N. Y., will 
preach for the Reformed Church, Fordham, the first 
yortion of July and during August, while the pastor 
8 abroad 

DEANE, Jno. P.,a student from Yale Sem., is supply- 

* ing the chure — at Dayville and Williamsville, Ct 

HAYDEN, Fred. S., Jacksonville, Ill., goes to Mic a 
Ab, six weeks’ vention in July and August. 

HEWLETT, Benj. F., Pomona, Cal., has been engaged 
by the ehurch in San Jacinto to fill out the remainder 
o the year ie ert unprovided for by the resignation of 

ev. be é 

PIKE, Sinssues, anaes at Mansfield Center, Ct., was 
sent by the Y. 'p. 8. C. KE. as delegate to the Washing- 
ton Convention. He is an earnest and popular worker. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot 
CONNECTICUT. MINNESOTA. 

Paritenton, — 6 . , 

Cheshire, e 2 Peace x ; 

Eastford, 8 8 . 

Hartford, Park, 2 4 Minneapolis, Fift he ‘ 
Fourth, 2 6 Pilgrim 9 7 
Pear! St., Ls . aes 

Hockanum, 6 9 NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Stonington, 6 8 

Torrington, — WH Claremont, 5 6 

Trumbull, 3 5 7 . 6 8 

V ernon Center, 1 5 Manchester, Franklin 

Wapping, a 4 St., -_ 5 

IOWA. 

Baxter, - NEW YORK. 

Grinnell, 2 4 

Ottumwa, Second, 6 10 Berkshire, —- 3 

Pekay, _ s Cortland, -— ££ 

MAINE, Lockport, East Ave., 6 7 

Cumberland, — 7 Maine, Jan 
enmark, 12 12 rE Tp 

East Sumner, 4 4 owe 

Grand Lake, 3 3 Ascutneyville, — § 

Harrison, — 4 Benson, 1 3 

aes, — 12 Braintree, 5 8 

N. Bridgton, — 10 Kast Hardwick, 4 4 
Roe kland, 2 6 Fairlee, 3 5 
MASSACHUSETTS. Norwich, 3 67 

— q » Rockland, 2 6 

Haverhill, 4 3 st. Jobnsbury,North.5 45 

Housatonic, 5 7 Vershire, 2 2 

Leverett, Moore's Cor- ‘3 fe 
ner, 260 «(27 2 CHURCHES. 

Eyes. Firet, aS OTHER CHURCHE 

Winchester, First, 9 4 Corvallis, Ore - i 

Worcester, Old Onverlin, O. , Second, 3 17 
South, 3 9 Plankinton, 8S. D., 4 6 
Piedmont, _ 4 Churches with less 
Pilgrim, 8 22 than three, 18 32 


Conf., 194; Tot., 437. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf, 11,292; Tot., 19,134. 


ESTIMATES OF MEN AND WOMEN. 


THOMAS HARDY. 





Jude, the Obscure is not a truthful reproduc- 
tion of life. It sacrifices the probabilities 
everywhere to the exigencies of the plot... . 
He furnishes a mild article for the family 
magazine and a highly spiced one for the dura 
ilia of the general public. Is this the attitude 
of a great literary artist with a singleand con- 
sistent theory of his art? Is it not rather the 
cauny suppleness of the smug peddler who 
with equal indifference vends a child’s primer 
or brings out with a knowing leer a bundle of 
flash stories? ...In Jude, the Obscure Mr. 
Hardy is merely speculating in smut.—The 
Bookman. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


A better cross of the Knickerbocker and 
Puritan could not be desired than becomes 
more and more manifest as the character of 
Theodore Roosevelt unfolds itself. He pos- 
sesses an element of humor in his composi- 
tion which tempers his grim decisiveness. 
He moves among his fellowmen to do a man’s 
work, and is not to be defeated by every ob- 
stacle. Those who did not consider him emi- 
nently practical—many of them at best—have 
discovered their mistake. Nothing of the 
dare-devil crops out in any of his measures, 
but he brings into daily practice a “ saving 
common sense,” as well as the courage of his 
convictions. Roosevelt’s course is watched 
with great interest. He seems to be realizing 
in his career—and that is a great thing forany 
official to do—how a man can boast of being 
an ardent partisan, and yet not allow his 
partisan preferences to influence him a parti- 
cle in performing the duties of his station. 
This alone would make him an unusual pro- 
duct of our institutions. The people, after 
all, like a man possessing mental fortitude 
enough to endure defeat without being soured. 
—Boston Transcript. 


HELEN KELLER, 


I believe that she is the purest minded hu- 
man being ever in existence. She has never 
known or thought any evil. She does not 
suspect it in others. The world to her is what 
her own mind is. She has not even learned 
that exhibition upon which so many pride 
themselves of ‘‘ righteous indignation.” ... 
In all her education Helen has been put in 
communication with the best minds, with the 
best literature. She has known no other. Her 
mind has neither been made effeminate by 
the weak and silly literature, nor has it been 
vitiated by that which is suggestive of base- 
ness. In consequence, her mind is not only 
vigorous, but it is pure. She is in love with 
noble things, with noble thoughts and with 
the characters of noble men and women. It 
is not a possible condition for most of us in 
the world, but nevertheless the experiment 
of her education is very suggestive. If chil- 
dren in the family and in the public schools 
were fed with only the best literature, if their 
minds were treated with as much care in re- 
gard to the things sownin them as our wheat 
fields, what a result we should have !—Charles 
Dudley Warner. a 


PROF. WILLIAM H. GREEN. 


A man whom I venerate as I[ venerate no 
other living man.—Pres. F’. L. Pattonof Prince- 
ton. 
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Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





DIXON—In Smyrna, N. Y., June 26, Herbert M. Dixon 
a prominent Congregationalist. 

EDWARDS—In Gloversville, N. Y., at the home of her 
son-in-law, Rev. W. E. Park, D.D., July 7, Jerusha 
Williams, widow of the late Prof. B. B Edwards of 
Andover Theological Seminary, aged 86 yrs. 

MERRIMAN~—In Evanston, Ill., July 3, very suddenly 
Andrews T. Merriman, aged 68 years. He was one of 
the oldest residents of Chicago and was an inventor 
and engineer of distinction. He was a brother of 
Rev. Daniel Merriman of Worcester and of the late 
Rey. Dr. William KE. Merriman of Boston. He was a 
man of high abilities and of a singularly upright and 
beautiful character 

SMITH—In Roxbury, July 13, of heart failure, George 
P. Smitn, forthe past fifty years connected with the 
Cong. S. 8. and Pub. Society, aged 72 yrs., 10 mos, 

WOODBURY - tal ohne July 7, Roy: il Lincoln Wood- 
bury, aged 52 y I mo., 7dys. ‘For he was a good 

man, full of the Holy Ghost and of faith.’ 


VIGOR 


And vitality are quickly given to every part of 
the body by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. That tired 
feeling is quickly overcome. The blood is 
purified, enriched and vitalized, and carries 
health and not disease to every organ. The 
appetite is restored and the stomach toned and 
strengthened. The nerves are fei upon proper 
nourishment and are therefore strong; the 
brain is cleared and the mind refreshed, by 


HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists, $1. 


’ ® are the only pills to take 
Hood S Pills with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Do you remember the Quaker who advertised for 
a coachman, and asked the 26 applicants one 
question: “//low near can you drive to the edge of 
a precipice?” The answers were much alike. One 
man said 8 feet, four said 4 feet, and a dozen said 
2feet. Five men put it at 1 foot, two men asked 
only for 6 inches, and one said ‘‘on the edge itself.” 
One man only remained, and he was leaving the 
room quietly, when the Quaker called him back. 
The man apologized for leaving, but said be was 
not the man for the situation, as he could be 
depended upon to drive ‘‘as far from a precipice 
as possible.” //e was the man the Quaker wanted! 


In the purchase of furniture the whole 
question is: ‘*How near do you want to drive 
to the precipice of unwise economy?” If you 
want $9 Morris Chairs, or $11 Chamber Sets, 
you must go to some house which is not a 
furniture house. We can be depended upon to 


drive you as far from that edge of the precipice as possible. 
Our furniture lasts a lifetime. You can’t wear it out. It is the cheapest of all 


reliable furniture in this country. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


It is to be a square fight in November, for 
which the business interests are thankful, as 
all compromises, sops and legislation to con- 
ciliate the silver men are now out of the 
question. At Chicago the silver forces com- 
mitted the grievous error of erecting a too 
radical platform, containing suggestions of 
revolution and incendiary phrases in some 
of its planks, thus frightening and disgusting 
large numbers of men who might otherwise 
have remained friendly to the ticket. It is 
the knowledge that this error of the silver 
people will tell heavily against them that 
makes the sound money men so confident of 
victory. 

Regarding general trade there is little to 
write. The usual midsummer dullness has 
settled down, which is intensified this year 
by the political campaign. The movement of 
staples during last week was smaller than 
during the previous one, which is not to be 
wondered at considering the weather and the 
character of the Chicago platform. Conserv- 
atism is now the watchword in the business 
world, and merchants buy only from hand to 
mouth. 

The demand for wool, iron and steel and 
cotton goods does not improve, even though 
production has been considerably scaled. 
Shoe manufacturers have been quite busy 
recently, but latterly orders have fallen off. 
The volume of bank clearings throughout the 
United States last week reveals the poor con- 
dition of trade, aggregating only $98,000,000, 
a decline from the previous week of eleven 
per cent., and a falling off compared with last 
year of fourteen per cent. 

The stock market reflects a more confident 
feeling and the disposition to buy good stocks 
on breaks is more pronounced than at any 
time since the close of the St. Louis Republi- 
can convention. If gold exports are resumed 
the treasury reserve will again become trou- 
blesome, being already under the hundred mil- 
lion mark. 





BIOGRAPHIOAL. 


REV. JACOB FRANK ELLIS, D. D., 


Who died in Greenwich, Ct., June 29, was born in 
Fremont, O., Oct. 11, 1842. When the war broke out 
he left Wheaton College to enlist as a private sol- 
dier, and fought through the war, being severely 
wounded in one of the battles near Atlanta. In 1869 
Mr. Ellis graduated from Wheaton College, having 
supported himself and his mother by unusual en- 
ergy and economy. He graduated from Oberlin 
Theological Seminary in 1873, and after one year of 
pastoral work in Toledo, O., and eighteen months in 
Forest Grove, Ore., became pastor of the church in 
Seattle, Wn., where he spent seven years, 1876-1883. 

Through the urgency of the late Dr. G. H. Atkin- 
son he accepted the chair of president of Pacific 
University and for eight years, 1883-1891, remained 
there. In 1894 he accepted a pasterate in Neligh, 
Neb., but in a few months was called to the presi- 
dency of Gates College. On the organization of 
Norfolk College Dr. Ellis was chosen ag its first 
president, and gave to its service the last months of 
his life. In February, 1896, the ill health which for 
years had impaired his strength developed into a 
pronounced form of Bright’s disease, and it was in 
a vain effort to find relief at the seashore that bya 
triumphant death he entered into the life eternal. 
He was buried in Norfolk, Neb. 


EDWARD PAYSON BAKER, 


REV. 
whose death occurred in Ben Lomond, Cal., June 
20, was born Noy. 3, 1830, in Phillipston, Mass., 
graduated from Amherst College in 1853 and from 
Bangor Theological Seminary in 1857. For several 
years he preached in Maine, having pastorates at 
Dennysville, East Machias and Winthrop. In 1872 
Mr. Baker went to California, preached a few 
months in Santa Barbara and was for seven years 
pastor of the Third Church, San Francisco. Hislast 
pastorate was in Hilo, Hawaiian Islands, where he 
remained doing excellent work for fourteen years. 
Of late he has been living quietly with members of 
his family in California. 





For Heavy, ‘Sluggish Feeling 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It produces healthy activity of weak or disordered 
stomachs that need stimulating, and acts as a tonic 
on nerves and brain. 
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A Pounp of facts is worth oceans of theories. 
More infants are successfully raised on the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk than upon any 
other food. Jnfant Health is a valuable pamphlet 
for mothers. Send your address to the New York 
Condensed Milk Company, New York. 


TIME-TRIED AND PrROvED.—There is nothing like 
a well-tried and proved remedy. For more than 
thirty years Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam has 
been the favorite in thousands of homes for coughs 
and all forms of throat and lung troubles. Sold by 
all druggists. 


AN opportunity to combine recreation and in- 
struction is provided at the New England Chautau- 
qua Sunday Sehool Assembly at Lakeview, South 
Framingham, Mass. The opening service occurs 
Monday evening, the 20th, and consists of intro- 
ductory remarks by the president, Rev. William R. 
Clark, D.D., a lecture by the eloquent Rev. Russell 
H. Conwell, D.D., and illumination and fireworks. 
Then follow eleven days of lectures, entertainments, 
concerts, clase instruction in Bible literature, elo- 
cution and music. The talent includes the follow- 
ing eminent men and women: Rev. Russell H. Con- 
well, U.D., Prof. William A. Scott, Mr. Frank 
Emery Buker. Dwight L. Moody, Rev. E. M. Taylor, 
Rey. Fred Gardner, Rev. T. J. B. House, Prof. Fred 
J. Stanley, Rev. H. C. Farrar, D.D., Rev. W. L. 
Davidson, D.D., Prof. Edward 8. Morse, Mrs. Addie 
Chase Smith, Miss Emily Robinson, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Mrs. 8.8. Fessenden, Rev. A. A. Wright, 
D.D., Prof. George W. Pease, Mr. Charles Malloy, 
Prof. Booker T. Washington, Chaplain William 
Henry Milburn, D.D., Rev. George A. Gordon, 
D.D., Prof. Charles E. Boyd, Rev. Charles L. Mer- 
riam, Thomas’s Cambridge Orchestra and Military 
Band. Great effort has been made to make several 
special days unusually attractive. Among these 
are Young People’s Day, July 22, when D. L. Moody, 
and other prominent workers, will be present ; Tem- 
perance Day, the 23d, with Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
and Mrs. Susan Fessenden as speakers; Sunday 
School Normal Union and Children’s Day, Saturday, 
the 25th, with addresses and an entertainment suited 
to the occasion; National Day, July 28, when patri- 
otic music and inspiring addresses will stimulate 
love for our country; C.L.8.C. Recognition Day, 
Thursday, the 30th, with the procession, address by 
Rey. George A. Gordon, D.D., and the graduating 
exercises of the Class of ’96; and Musical Day, the 
3ist, which will be especially attractive this year. 
In the morning instrumental music will be made 
prominent, and the assembly talent will be assisted 
by Miss Emily Robinson as reader. In the after- 
noon Professor Boyd, with his chorus of probably 
200 voices, will render the oratorio of The Prodigal 
Son, by Sir Arthur Sullivan. In the evening the 
entire musical talent of the assembly will be heard 
in the cantata of the Wreck of the Hesperus, by 
Anderton. No lover of music who can possibly be 
present on this day should deny himself this rich 
treat. Programs can be obtained by writing Mr. 
Samuel Cochrane, South Framingham, Maes. 








Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Dyspepsia 


is largely of nervous origin, showing 
exhaustion of the nerve centres. 
Hence the value of a nerve tonic, 
and especially of one containing 
phosphorus, to reach the brain and 
spinal cord. Over forty thousand 
physicians are successfully pre- 
scribing 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant, 


in such cases, and relief is almost 
immediate. 
Regular bottle, $1.00, 100 doses. All druggists. 
Concentrated, prompt, powerful. Sample by 
mail, 25 cents. Descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., mailed to any 
address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futon STREET, New York City. 
Formula on 
Every Bottle. 
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Beautiful eyes grow dull and dim 
As the swift years steal away. 
Beautiful, willowy forms so slim 
Lose fairness with ev ery day. 
But she still is queen and hath charms to 
spare 
Who wears youth’s coronal — beautiful 
hair. 


NNN a Nee et 


Preserve Your Hair 


and you preserve your youth. 
‘““A woman is as old as she 
looks,” says thé world. No 
woman looks as old as she is 
if her hair has preserved its 
normal beauty. You can keep 
hair from ralling out, restoring 
its normal color, or restore the 
normal color to gray or faded 
hair, by the use of 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 











Financial. 


7 PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Leans on Improved Farms 
in the Wonderfullv Fertile 
Red River Valley 

and in North Dakotaand Minnesota. 20 years of expert- 
ence in the business, and an actual residence of over 
8 years in the Red River Valley and of over 22 in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota. A personal knowledge of lands 
and values. Loans only made to industrious, thrif 
farmers, on well improved farms. I give my perso 
supervision to the business. Loans made in your name 
and interest coupon-notes and mortgages and applica- 
tions sent to you and held by sl a collected by 
me and forwarded to you by York Check. Funds 
sow earning you only 2,3, ova per cent. in ne aol Banks 
will here earn you 7 per cent.—about doubling your in- 
come. Remit funds for investment by New York er 
Boston —— Rl by personal check payable to my 


order. Add 
E. P. CATES, 
2628 Portland Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 











REASONS WHY 


Cheque Bank Cheques 


are better than Letters of Credit are 
told in circulars. Agency of 
United States Cheque Bank, L’d, 
40 and 42 Wall St. 
FRED’K W. PERRY, Manager. 





YOU be oaonted WANT TO SELL A 
| ww orn Mortga 
LL or by dana, » ened foreclosure costs—stop 
SELL oe me good 54 investment in: 
WE tate exact! ocation Sntiten oftitle, and | sewed low 


ver $2,000,005 in Western securities 
andi Hah 4 e present manayement of this corporation. 
THE BOSTON REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRUST CO. 
Send for our Bond List, 38 Equitable Building, Boston. 

E OFFER SAFE INVESTMENT SE- 
CURITIES which pay good quarterly divi- 

dends. Correspondence solicited. M.D. BROOKS, 
84 School Street, Boston. 








IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist 
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KODAK VALUES 
REAL VALUES. 


There are two kinds of list prices. Lists that 
are made to sell from—and lists that are made 
to give discounts from. Our catalogue list is the 
net retail price and no dealer is wed to sell 


POCKET KODAKS, 
BULLS-EYES, 

BULLET CAMERAS or 
TRANSPARENT FILM 


at less than such published prices, 


Discounts may be tempting, but when you 
buy a camera at 10 per cent. off, how do you 
know that the purchaser before you did not get 
20 off, and that the next one after you will not 
get 25? Kodak purchasers all get the bottom 
price and every one of them is sure that his 
neighbor got no better bargain than he. 


KODAK VALUES ARE STANDARD 
VALUES—REAL VALUES. 


Only good cameras can sell at list. The 
best cameras sell only at list. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
wwk of Kodaks Free. Rochester, N. Y. 








Shirt 
Waists 


Style and comfort for a very little 
money—that’s what you can have if you’ll 


only come here. A more attractive dis- 
play of Shirt Waists never met woman’s 
gaze, and at our prices each waist is a 
special temptation. 

Small lot of soft Linen Shirt Waists 
at about kalf price: 


$1.00 Waists for .... 48c. 
$1.25 Waists for .... 69C. 
$1.50 Waists for .... 75c. 


Soft Lawn $2.00 Shirt 
WaIete 1Of 6. Se ss 


Sc. 


Second Floor—Take Elevator. 


Wm. S. Butler & Co. 


TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 








The... 
Pilgrimage... 


New World Pilgrims at 
Old World Shrines. . . 
as a Pilgrim souvenir. 

Itinerary of the Party. 
Price, 10 Cents. 


A Souvenir of the Party, with original 
- List illustrations by Ipsen, sent, 
postpaid, for 10 cents. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


A unique bro- 
chure, valuable 
Contains the full 
42 Illustrations, 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION I8 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 
CATIONALIST. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF LIBERTY. 


What a magnificent thing is liberty! 
How through all the ages of the past have 
men suffered for it and died for it! How 
have they consoled themselves through 
hardship and sacrifice by the vision of the 
coming time, when, partly through their 
labors, man should be free! Well, freedom 
is at last secured. What prophets and 
righteous men have desired to see and have 
not seen is the reality in the midst of which 
we dwell. If these seers could behold the 
reality do you think it would seem to them 
quite to fulfill their dream? They saw men 
in their vision seriously gathering to select 
their best and their wisest to frame and ex- 
ecute the laws that should protect, while 
they did not hamper, the activities of life. 
They saw in their vision those thus called 
to high places entering seriously and rever- 
ently upon their work, consulting only for 
the best good of theircountry. This they 
saw in their vision; would they see it in 
the reality? Liberty they might have pic- 
tured as a tree, beautiful in its growth, its 
leafage and its fruit. If they could behold 
the present they would see the tree strong 
and stately, but how defiled would they 
find it by the corruption that feeds upon its 
fairest leaves and spins its loathsome nest 
even on its loftiest branches! Are Ameri- 
cans in love with liberty? Why, then, do 
so many, against their better judgment or 
without serious thought, follow their politi- 
cal leaders, or idly stand aloof, raising no 
arm against the tyranny that is working 
mischief for our best intereste? Why do so 
many create masters for themselves, at 
whose command they give up the right to 
earn their daily bread? We have no kings 
so we make them, or oftener let them make 
themselves, and I cannot see that they are 
better than those our fathers cast aside.— 
Prof. C. C. Everett, D. D. 


THE MISSION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 


I believe that this nation has a mission in 
the world, a noble mission. But it is not 
by force of arms to carry to the people of 
the earth the blessings of liberty and self- 
government; not by force of arms, but first 
by taking in the peoples of the earth to our 
own land and there teaching them the bless- 
ingsof liberty. Have wenotdonethat? And 
this great nation has taught the principles 
of self-government, frectom and peace to all 
the 70,000,000 that now inbabit this conti- 
nental territory. There is on'v one other 
means by which we should teach these 
principles to men. It is by exampie; by 
the example of happiness and prosperity 
wrought out through practical living out of 
freedom and peace. Never should we ad- 
vocate the extension of our institutions by 
force of arms, either on sea or on land!— 
President Eliot of Harvard. 





RELIEVES every sort of bleeding—Pond's Extract. 
Do not be imposed upon by weak imitations. 








Know 
Don't 
Know 


Simply a question of knowing what 
you get, or guessing at it. 

Price of Columbia bicycle certainty, 
$100. 

















Pope Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
SUP- 


cooo WATER =: 


For GENERAL FARM USE, 
COUNTRY RESIDENCES, 
IRRIGATION, Etc. 


* 
IS INSURED BY A PROPERLY ERECTED 


ECLIPSE WINDMILL ©*> 


™* CASOLENE ENCINE. 
Eclipse Wooden 


AND 
Fairbanks Steel 
Windmills & Towers. 





TANKS. 


Send for Catalogues. 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
GASOLENE _ 
e____ ENGINES. 


2 TO 75H. P. 
For Pumping or Power. 





Send for Catalogues, 





We have every facility for putting in complete 
WATER SUPPLY ano POWER OUTFITS, 


and will submit estimates upon application. 


CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, 


174 HIGH 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 











Seaside aoa Country 
« 






Gowns need 


Duxbak 


rw 
9 BIAS 
* <o 

oe” VELVETEEN 

oh 
BINDING 
on their skirt edges. It is rain- 
proof, sheds water and never 


turns grey. 


If your dealer will not 


supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 
** Home Dressmaking Made Easy.’’ a new book by 
Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
sent for 25c,. postage paid 
& M, Co., P. C. Box 699, N. Y, City. 














45 
inches 
wide. 


The best 


muslin 


underwear 
and 
general 
household 
purposes. 








For sale by all leading retailers. 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
WHAT ARE COUNCILS FOR ? 

Would it not be timely to define just where 
we are in the matter of our conception and 
use of Congregational councils? I find the 
average layman is not satisfied with the in- 
genious explanations of the ministers in re- 
gard to the present working of councils. He 
says, aS most councils are called and con- 
ducted, that they are a farce. That they pre- 
tend to mean something and do not mean it. 
That it is a form out of which the original 
significance has gone. Now take two recent 
councils to which my church has been invited. 
One was to dismiss a pastor and the other to 
install him. Neither invitation was framed 
after the forms given in Dr. Dexter’s Hand- 
book of Congregationalism. There were 
changes enough in the form to indicate that 
the idea of the council has changed. To dis- 
miss a pastor we were invited thus: “ Our 
pastor having presented his resignation, and 
we having accepted the same, we invite you 
to convene, etc., to review our proceedings and 
advise us in the matter.’?’ The council con- 
vened and then it appeared that a call to an- 
other church had been accepted, that the fare- 
well sermon had been preached, that the first 
sermon in the new field was to be preached 
the next Sunday, that his household effects 
had been shipped to the new home. The de- 
parting, or rather departed, minister made it 
appear very sharply that everything had been 
settled, and he wanted his papers of com- 
mendation from the council. He told how 
definitely everything had been decided, and 
it was no use for the council to consider at all 
whether he ought to leave that field against 
the unanimous wishes of his people; he had 
left, and they had let him go, and that was all 
there was to it. And yet the letter missive 
called for advice. My delegate,-a business 
man, expressed his disgust with that sort of 
thing. Me felt that a form was used which 
did not at all express what was asked of the 
council. All that was wanted was a pleasant 
send-off. 

The other council to install was invited to 
‘examine the candidate and, if judged ex- 
pedient, to assist in the service of installation 
in the evening.’’ We were not asked to “ re- 
view our proceedings”’’ and the full records 
were not given, and even when the omission 
was noted, and full records called for as to 
the action of society, they were not given 
designedly, though the clerk in reading them 
stumbled a bit and showed what parts were 
withheld. When it came to the examination 
the council found they had a case indeed. 
The theology of the candidate was so start- 
ling that the examination continued till 
within fifteen minutes of the hour for the 
installation service. Even the most radical 
and liberal were not satisfied. Here was a 
man floundering around in the depths of He- 
gelian pantheism, as near as could be deter- 
mined. He could not accept even the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, much less creeds of ‘‘ acknowl- 
edged weight.’ He objected even to use of 
Te Deum in worship. The Lord’s Supper and 
baptism were matters of indifference. His 
condition of church membership was this, 
that a man should be trying to live right- 
eously and help others to do the same. The 
Salvation Army in his conception was a true 
church, and so on. 

When it came to the question of approval 
there was a sense of impotency felt by every- 
body. The majority were not satisfied. If 
the question had been, Are these the views of 
the Congregational churches? it would have 
been answered, No. And here again the lay- 
men spoke, they showed the same common 
sense as in the other council, and said plainly: 
“This is not Christianity as we are taught it.”’ 
A minority of the council took this ground: 
“We have examined this brother and we do 
not/approve of his installation,” and so voted. 
But others said: ‘‘ He is young, he will out- 
grow jit,” another, “‘He speaks a strange di- 
alect, but the root of the matter is in him”; 
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and so the majority, though expressing indi- 
vidually dissatisfaction, acquiesced in the in- 
stallation. 

Now the question is this: In the first case 
it seemed that the church did not treat the 
council fairly and honestly. Itsoughtadvice, 
when, at the same time, the matter was set- 
tled and the time had clearly gone by for ad- 
vice. In the second, the council did not treat 
the church fairly. The church left the mat- 
ter of examination to the council, and was, it 
seems to me, entitled the judgment of the 
council as to the theological views and man- 
ner of teaching of the candidate. The church 
members themselves probably never dreamed 
of the revelation that the examination made. 
Some of them expressed their astonishment 
and sorrow. Was not that council, if coun- 
cils are to mean anything and have any value, 
recreant to its duty? Now some laymen ask, 
‘’ Why have a counciland why examine a can- 
didate?’’ Do we do it for amusement, or to 
determine whether the pastors’ teaching can 
receive the fellowship of the churches? M., 





INSURING THE PURCHASE.—The general impres- 
sion which prevails that all classes of goods can be 
bought cheaper in a department store than if 
bought of a private dealer is liable te lead to much 
mischief, especially in certain lines of goods. For 
example, there can be no question but that furni- 
ture should always be bought of a furniture dealer 
and never of a department store. The difference 
in price is rarely perceptible, and with the reliable 
furniture bought of the manufacturer you have a 
guarantee of quality equal to an insurance policy. 
With such a house io this city as the Paine Furni- 
ture Co. there is no cause for complaint of high 
prices 

NERVOUS PROSTRATION THREATENED.—* My son 
was on the verge of nervous prostration and I began 
giving him Hood’s Sarsapari la and when he had taken 
it a short time he was cured, One winter nearly the 
whole family were run down with the grip; we began 

taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it did us more good 


than the doctor’s medicine.” Mrs. M. Roth, 21 Arnold 
Street, Boston Highlands, Mass, 


Hoop’s PILLS cure all liver ills. 
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Van Camp’s Boston Baked 
Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato 
sauce. Ever ready, pal- 
atable hot or cold. 

Choicest beans, 
meat. Three sizes. 

Send 6c for sample can. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


juicy 





Dowt take substitutes to 
save a few pennies. It wowt 
pay you. Always insist on 
HIRES Rootbeer. 


Made only by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia, 








a perfect food, tonic 
and restorative for 


A 25c. package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 
the invalid or conva- 
seeens, Send for free 


SOMATOSE i's 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York. 





WHITMAN’ = 
INSTANTANEOUS 
CHOCOLATE. 


Busy Women 
should use— 











ESTABLISHED 1836. 
ISAAC RILEY, 

Successor to Baird & Riley, 
PLUMBER AND SANITARY ENCINEER, 
85 Joy St., Near Cambridge St., Boeton. 
Telephone, Haymarket 294, 








Take a Combination 
Case of the 
Anda... 


“CHAUTAUQUA” 


Oi Cooking Stove | 


Ritique Ok RECLINING 


Easy Chair or Desk 


On Thirty Days’ Trial. 
CASE CONTAINS 


100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
12 Packages Boraxine. 
10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, 
Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 

















IF CHANGES IN CONTENTS DESIRED, WRITE, 





LARKIN SOAPS 






The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 


Either Premium is worth . . $10.00 
Both, ifatretail ... . $20.00 


From factory to family, Both $ l (). 


And on thirty days’ trial. If satisfied, you remit $10.00; 
if disappointed, hold goods subject to our order. 


en. “Tee Laskin Soap Bille, Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in The Congregationalist, June 18. 
@ B® Notr.—The Larkin Soap Company have used the columns of The Congregationalist for two or three years past 


in advertising their * Combination Box of Soap” 


sent in connection with an oil neater, desk or chair. 


The pub- 


lisher of this ee r has written personally to a number of subscribers who have responded to the Sdvertisement 


and purchased the soap. 
the;business methods of the Larkin Co, 
aceompany it.— Zhe Congregationalist. 


Without exception they state that they are perfectly satisfied with the soaps and wit 
The letters speak in praise both of the soap and of the premiums that 





BROWNS 


French’ cs 
G 


DRESS! 


For Ladies’ 
and Child- 
ren’s Boots 
and Shoes 

















ahaa seas resigveasies 


Ask your dealer for Brown’s French Dressing 
and accept no other. 









THE ID'S. 





have been prescribed with great success for more 
than 50 years by the leading physicians of Europe, 
in the treatment of female patients. Specially 
recommended for 
Poorness of the Blood and 
Constitutional Weakness. 
Imported by E. Fougera & Co., N. ¥. 

To avoid imitations BLAUD is stamped on each pill. 


DON’T 
WALK : 








on the side of your foot;— 

get rid of the corn. 

4-4 8 ag if you 

Corn Salve Lic. 

our druggist or by mail. 

GIANT CHEMICAL CO., 
B05 Cherry “t., Phila. 
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PRAYER MEETING, 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic for July 26-Aug. 1. Claiming the 
Promises—What and How. Isa. 40: 25-31. 

We fail sometimes to realize the good we 
might obtain from the promises through re- 
garding them in the bulk and not singly. We 
are like a man who wanders listlessly through 
a great library overwhelmed by the number 
of books on the shelves. The library is ab- 
solutely useless to him, because he knows not 
how to get at the books or which of them he 
will be interested in reading. Suppose we 
should take one promise a day, or one a week, 
and cast ourselves upon it until we have dis- 
covered its meaning and proved its truth. 

This requires discrimination on our part. 
Not all of God’s promises are meant for every- 
body. They are designedly many and varied, 
because there are all sorts of people in the 
world and because each individual during his 
life passes through a variety of moods. Those 
promises, for instance, which relate to God’s 
comfort in sorrow and adversity cannot mean 
much to the happy, prosperous person. He 
must enter into the dark valley before he can 
test God’s assurances of his presence there. 
He must come to the sunset slope of life be- 
fore God’s words respecting his presence with 
his own, even unto old age, come home with 
force. 

But one does not have to search long to 
find some promise exactly fitted to his need. 
If you want to work for Christ there are 
abundant assurances of divine direction. If 
you are in doubt or perplexity there is the 
guarantee that the way will be made clear. 
If your spiritual life seems cold or barren 
promises to persons in just such a condition 
are not lacking. If your life is full and joy- 
ous, and you yearn, nevertheless, after larger 
attainments and achievements, there are en- 
couragements and rewards adapted to such a 
state. Learn to understand your condition 
well enough to determine just what promises 
you ought to claim at a given time or in a 
given emergency. 

To claim the promises without fulfilling the 
conditions shows that greed rather than grace 
is animating one. Divine blessings would 
hardly be worth the askirg if they came to 
the careless and worldly minded as freely as 
to those whose hearts are set on God, and 
who are trying to follow Christ. God cannot 
give his richest blessings to those who do not 
yearn and seek for them. It is only those 
who wait upon him who renew their strength. 
We make a sad mistake if we think we can 
rush into his presence for two or three min- 
utes at the beginning of the day and claim 
the immediate and boundless fulfillment of all 
his promises. By cultivating the quiet mind, 
by learning to look to him often during the 
day, by emptying our hearts of that which is 
trifling and selfish do we come into the condi- 
tion that admits of his filling us full of his 
strength and grace, 


Parallei verses: Ps. 37: 91; Josh. 1: 8, 9; 
Isa. 51: 12-16; Jobn 14: 16-21; 2 Cor. 12: 9; 
Matt. 28: 20; Phil. 4: 19; Ps, 23: 4. 





NORTH WISOONSIN AOADEMY OOM- 
MENOEMENT, 

This new Congregational educational mis- 
sionary enterprise may now be said to have 
fairly won its spurs. It sent out its first 
graduation class June 23, and, although only 
five in number, three young men and two 
young women, the class displayed character 
and scholarship of which any college fitting 
school may be proud. The address to the 


graduates on Enthusiasm and Culture, by 
Rev. C. H. Patton of Duluth, showed him 
thoroughly sympathetic with the needs of this 
part of the new West. The existence of such 
an institution alongside the State public 
schools is justified to any one who has care- 








fully noted the trend in State education as 
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shown in high school graduations. The ideals 
and spirit of these academy students are much 
higher than the general public sentiment and 
show the influence of the high-thinking and 
sublime purpose of New England. 

This academy has had a hard struggle to 
live. It has come into North Wisconsin as 
something ‘‘ born from above’ by means of 
the missionary spirit of a few brave and con- 
secrated souls. Rev. E. P. Wheeler of Ash- 
land, who left the pastorate of the Congre- 
gational church in that city to serve the 
institution, is its father and real founder. 
To help it through the crisis of the past year 
the late Rev. G. W. Nelson gave the last en- 
ergies of his consecrated life. Teachers have 
served on small salaries, long deferred in pay- 
ment, for love of the cause. Mr. Wheeler 
has worked as principal, financial agent, and 
everything else to help the academy for pure 
love, accepting the past year no financial 
remuneration. 

A year ago the debt was $17,000. It is now 
reduced to $14,000, and the current expenses 
for the year are pretty well provided for. 
The institution has a chance to live, abiding 
the time when some servant of Christ sees 
here his opportunity to make a considerable 
investment for Christian education. New 
England has sent here the leaven of the 
higher life. Will it send here, also, the en- 
dowment which will help to save Wisconsin 
for Christ? 

a 

I conceive the true function of the temper- 
ance advocate to be that of a contributor, 
one among many, to the establishment of a 
more elevated and more refined standard of 
consumption. As such it is of the utmost 
importance that he should recognize the lim- 
its of the work he can do, and the need he 
has of the close and harmonious co-operation 
of social reformers who are engaged in other 
ways in trying to raise quantitatively and 
qualitatively this same standard of life.—./. A. 
Hobson. 





NOTEWORTHY FORTHOOMING 
MEETINGS, 
te Assembly, Chautauqua, N. Y., June 
-Aug 
a orthfeld Y. M. C. A. Camp, Northfield, Mass., 
July 1-Sept. 1. 
School for +1 age Bible Study, Northfield, 
a , July 6-Aug. 2 
W.c. A. Guiissines, Northfield, Mass., July 
10.0 
ae Conference for Bible Study, Northfield, 
Mass., July 30-Aug. 12. 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Aug. 24-26 
American Social Sclenes Association, Saratoga, 


HAY FEVER. 


A Discovery for This Malady at Last— 
Relief at Your Own Home. 


No one but the sufferer from hay fever knows 
the agony that attends this torturing malady. 
A continual round of sneezing, eyes that are 
weak, watery and inflamed, a nose that runs 
without cessation, and grows more sore every 
hour, inability to breathe, nights that become 
hours of torture, days that are lopg drawn out 
and full of suffering—and all this continues 
until the sufferer is obliged to pack up and go 
to some locality where this disease does not 
thrive. Formerly it was considered that the 
only way hay fever could be relieved was by a 
change of climate, the mountains of New 
Hampshire being noted as one of the best 
places in the world for this purpose. Now it 
is known by physicians and patients alike that 
sufferers of this trouble can be relieved at 
home by the use of X-Zalia. The preparation 
is an entirely new discovery in medicine, its 
merits for the relief of hay fever only becoming 
known within the last year or two. 

X-Zalia is made from the sap of a certain tree, 
combined with other vegetable ingredients 
found in New Hampshire, and contains the 
necessary medicinal properties that have made 
New Hampsbire air famous for the virtuous 
qualities it contains for the cure of this dis- 
ease. Many sufferers who were skeptical have 
tried X-Zalia, and, to their surprise, found 
relief. Among those who may be referred to 
are Mr. W. F. Lakin, manager Consolidated 
Store Service Company, Fiske Building, State 
St., Boston; Mr. George E. Armstrong, of the 
firm of Clark, Ward & Co., bankers, Equitable 
Building, Boston; Mr. C. H. Stevens, Phillips 
Building, Boston; Mr. Walter L. Frost, 8 
Congress St., Boston; Mra. Wm. F. Richard- 
son, 12 Elm St., South Framingham, Mass.; 
U.S. Senator J. H. Gallinger, New Hampshire. 

It is expensive to take a long trip to the 
mountains for relief. It does not cost you 
much to try X Zalia right here at home, and 
be convinced as to whether it does what is 
claimed for it or not. Ask your druggist for 
X-Zalia. If he does not keep it send $1 to The 
X-Zalia Company, No. 3 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass., and they will send one of their largest 
bottles, express paid, anywhere on line of 
railroad in the United States. 


Sickness Prevented 















N. Y., Sept. — 

‘American Board, Toledo, O., Oct. 6-9. 

American Missionary Association, Boston, Mass., 
Oct. 20-22. 


Convention of the Open -_ Institutional Church 
League, Hartford, <4 Oct. 20, 21. 

National W. C. yy,  Coaeaneans, St. Lonis, Mo., 
Nov. 13-18. 


By Using 
+ + 
Old = In Use 
Family NOK VAS T: MWA? ‘R) Fifty 
Remedy Years 
RA_s y 
+ + 
Tarrant’s iitervincnat Seltzer Aperient 
The most pleasant and effective remedy for Constipa- 
tio oo k oe the, bao wders of the Stomach, Liver 
u wels eves distress afte 5; cures Prick 
Heat; heals Eruptions, redtioas ry wer. as 
Sold by Druggists 
IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 


of all concerned if, in correspondence suggestec™by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, lmen- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement] was 
seen in The Conareaationalist. 











~ BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


SPRING No. 2.—For Bright’s Disease of 
Dr. Alfred L. Loomis, (77/7*0" 0 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER »" 


Sold by druggists. Pamphlet free. 


the Kidneys, the Gouty Diathesis, etc. 


Pathology and Practicul Medicine in the Medical 
of the University of New York: “IL bave used 


in the treatment of Chronic Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, 
occurring in Gouty and Rheumatic subjects, with — 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 





rape REDUCED FROM $25.00 to $10.00. 


CURE 


WITHOUT 
MEDICINE. 


THIS MOST WONDERFUL TREATMENT now within the reach of all. 


The above price is ordered from July | to Oct. 1, 1896, 
Book of Directious complete. 


#10.00 by Express, $10.25 by Registered Mail, with 


Do not miss this opportunity. 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Room 18, Boston, Mass., General Agent for New England States. 








THE POT CALLED THE 
KETTLE BLACK 
BECAUSE THE HOUSE- 
WIFE DIDN’T USE 





SAPOLIO 

















,.| CHICAGO 
73 Per 


Cent. 





NEW YORK |. ate 
7 Per 


Cent. 
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A recent census of the great 
office structures of the four cities 
named, comprising 125 buildings, 
showed that out of a total of 9.712 
writing machines, over seventy- 
four per cent. of the whole were 
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Standard Typewriters 
VERY SUGGESTIVE OF ITS MERITS; 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS AND 
FOR CATALOGUE OF THE 


NUMBER SIX MODEL 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT © 
327 Broadway, New York 


Philadelphia}... 
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A My 
‘IVORY. 
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One may be neat and “bike” it too; 
A muddy fall is naught to rue 

Since Ivory Soap will soon restore 
The fabric, spotless as before. 
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SOAP 7 | 
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The Cyclist’s Necessity. 


PONDS 


WILL CURE CUTS, BURNS, 
BRUISES, WOUNDS, SPRAINS, 
SUNBURN, CHAFINGS, IN- 
SECT BITES, ALL PAIN, AND 
INFLAMMATIONS. .... . 


WZ 


A Few Earnest Remarks 
—it— 


Price Cutting. 


THE TRUTH. THE MORAL. 





WS 


USED INTERNALLY 


AND 


GENUINE IN OUR 
BOTTLES ONLY, BUFF 
WRAPPERS, SEE 
OUR NAME, POND’S EX- 
TRACT CO., NEW YORK, 
76 FIFTH AVENUE. 


EXTERNALLY. 


EXTRAC 


USE POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT 


For PILES. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 50 cents. 
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That the price of 
STEARNS Bicycles 
is maintained while 
nearly every other 
wheel is sold at a cut, 
either openly by the 
makers, or by the 
agent (whose large 
discount practically in- 
vites this method), is 
the best advertisement 
the Yellow Fellow 
could have. 


K. C. Stearns & Co., Makers, Syracuse, N.Y. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


When buying a 
wheel select a 
STEARNS of stand- 
ard value first, and 
avoid those dire pangs 
of regret occasioned 
by knowing that an- 
other person may in 
two weeks’ time from 
your purchase procure 
the same make wheel 
at a drop price. 


BUFPALO, N.Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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